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HROUGH many years of con- 
acedaae financial service,and 
a vigorous progressive policy, the 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
has aided the advancement of 
the city’s large and small indus- 
tries, and through its national 
contacts has invited many new 
enterprises to St. Louis. 


With its enormous resources, 
wide experience of its officers, 
and a well trained personnel, 
this large nationally-known in- 
stitution is in a position to 


Louis 






Servin 
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render to individuals, organiza- 
tions and business concerns a fi- 
nancialservicecompleteinevery 
detailand not excelledanywhere. 


Every First National Depart- 
ment is organized and equipped 
to keep pace with the changing 
business conditions and to meet 
the present day banking needs 
of commercial and industrial 
St. Louis,as wellas the individual 
banking, trust and investment 
problems of the wage-earner or 
housewife. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 


BROADWAY=-LOCUST=-OLIVE 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 
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CLEARED FOR 





ACTION! 


Today’s opportunities make tomorrow’s 
sales. Now is the time to tune up the 
whole machine of production and distri- 
bution—for bigger business, greater values, 
larger profits and better ways of doing 
things. These are the current activities of 
Chrysler Motors, making improvements 
which can only be effectively accomplished 
at such a time: new plant layouts, more 
efficient manufacture of parts, closer inven- 
tory control, more economical assembly, 


banishments of waste, in space, in time, 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 


in effort. Everything that makes for higher 
quality and better value in a inotor car 
has been keyed up to a new standard of 
perfection and coordination. 

Anyone who doubts the motor car 
future should look at these figures: Gaso- 
line consumption in the first eight months 
of this year was nearly one-half billion 
gallons more than it was in the first 
eight months of 1929. 

Chrysler Motors anticipates business 


revival in a splendid competitive position. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL’ EIGHT 
CHRYSLER’- EIGHT ’ CHRYSLER - “70” ’ CHRYSLER 
CHRYSLER SIX 
DODGE EIGHT ’ DODGE SIX 
DE sOTO- EIGHT ’ DE SOTO SIx 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE TRUCKS, BUSES AND TAXICABS 
= 
FARGO MOTOR COACHES 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 





All branches on the same tree; all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of Standardized Quality 
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twelve hundred 


Corner of Clearings Department— 


Central Trust Company of Illinois d t Y O [ R 


SERVICE 


N THE 49 departments of 

I Central Trust Company 

of Illinois, the Chicago office for your bank, are 1200 

trained and experienced officers and employees eager to 

serve you in every banking capacity. Were you here 

personally to direct their activities, you could expect 
no greater cooperation. 


Every department is keyed to handle your business 
accurately and expeditiously. Our Clearings Depart- 
ment, closely functioning with the Chicago Clearing 
House, is one of our vehicles of quick service at 
your constant command. 


CENTRAL ‘TRUST one erties 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 South La Salle Street - Chicago 7 





he CE NTRAL Group 


Central Trust Company of Illinois 
Central-lilinors Company 
Central-I!inors Securities Corporation 
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who need CAsE machines 


F THE farmer is to make a profit he 

must be able to produce his crops for 
less money than he gets when he sells 
them. He has little or no control over 
market prices. His only solution then is 
to lower the cost of production. 


That’s exactly the principle on which 
Case machinery is built and sold. Case 
machines are constantly improved to 
better meet the farmer’s needs and to 
increase his efficiency. When, a farmer 
purchases any Case machine, he is as- 
sured of getting equipment that will en- 
able him to cut his costs to the minimum. 


Case machines are not sold indiscrim- 
inately, or by high pressure methods. 
The Case sales policy specifically defines 


the qualifications of every prospective 
buyer. No farmer is solicited for a Case 
machine unless he has good use for that 
particular machine. That is one reason 
why Case farm machines invariably prove 
to be profitable investments for those 
who buy them. 


J. I. CASE CO., RACINE, WIS. 


CASE 


The Case Line now includes a 
machine for practically every 
field operation. Every Case 
product is of the latest and 
most efficient type and of the 
highest quality. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


— 


Underwriter, wholesaler and 


retailer of investment securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


European Representative 
LONDON 


Capital - 20 million dollars 
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Can YOU pass this examination? 


IF... can qualify for a percentage 
of 98 on this test, you are ahead of at least 
98 out of every 100 bank officers today. You 
are one of the few bank officers who know 
exactly how far ahead of their present posi- 
tion they will be five years from today. You 
have probably already ordered ‘“‘Bank Loan 
Management.” 


If you have not done so we suggest that 
you make a thorough study of this book—a 


consensus of the loan experiences of hundreds 
of bankers compiled by two authorities on 
loan administration, H. N. Stronck and J. 
Eigelberner. And we will stand the expense 
to prove that this book will supply the 
knowledge and systems that develop a really 
Able Banker. 


We will give you five days in which to ex- 
amine it. We do not want you to buy ‘“‘Bank 
Loan Management” unless the book can sell 
itself. 





A test of bank officer ability 


1. Can you prove that your plan of diversifica- 
tion will stand the test of all times? 


2. Do you know the six tests which determine 
the real underlying liquidity of your loans? 


3. Do you know that your loan administration 
policies will give you the greatest possible profits 
and liquidity? 


4. Have you now, or do you know how to 
organize and keep up-to-date a system for credit 
evaluation? 


5. Have you a definite procedure for analyz- 
ing commercial borrower’s problems—a system 
which will give you complete information in the 
limited time allowable? 


6. Can you verify accurately the statements 
on a balance sheet? Of a profit or loss statement? 


7. Have you an accurate method for showing 
a borrower’s ability to pay the note at maturity 
out of normal business operations? 


8. Have you a definite line of inquiry from 
outside credit sources which will insure replies 
containing all essential information? And do you 
know the five sources for obtaining reliable trade 
information? 


9. Is your procedure of analysis of all loans so 
simplified and systematized as to preclude possi- 
bility of overlooking essentials? 


10. Do you know the six principles of agricul- 
tural loans which will keep the note case liquid 
and minimize your losses? 


11. Can you handle small loans profitably? 


12. Have you a method for correctly evaluat- 
ing credit risks? 


13. Do you know the four reasons why loans 
go ‘“‘sour’’ and how to avoid them? 


14. Have you a procedure for working out slow 
lines? 


15. Do you know the procedure followed in 
originating long-term financing? 


16. Have you a method for developing, carry- 
ing out and perpetuating a sound program of 
financial management? 


17. Do you know the six elementary hazards 
in real-estate financing, and how to avoid them? 


18. Do you know how to manage the invest- 
ment account portfolio? 
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At right: Farmall Tractor 
planting four rows 
of corn 


6 CORMICK-DEERING 


ARMING is also a _ business, 
and competition is forcing great 
changes in the farming world. 
Every farmer is in competition with 
all the farmers who raise the same 
crops and products he raises. Again it 


1831 






Farming Costs Must Be Cut 
—with Modern Equipment 


LIFE is a battle of wits. Everywhere intelligence 
and skill are being matched against the abilities of 
others. Competition is the spice of life. And the 
result is always survival of the fittest! In busi- 
ness some men prosper mightily, but it is neverthe- 
less true that in 1929, a prosperous year, failure 
overtook 23,000 business enterprises, according to 
U.S. Department of Commerce figures. Competition 
was too much for them. Their costs of doing 
business ate up their profits. 


McCormick-Deering 


ment for every season, crop, and operation. 
They plow more furrows, plant and 
cultivate more rows per trip, and reap 
wider swaths. They make full use of 
equipment, knowing that half-way 


1931 


measures are costly. 
7 , McCORMICK he 
is the fittest men who survive and The prospering farmers, in short, are 
prosper. Difficulties overtake the Reaper those who match intelligence and good 
others. Many drift to the cities to face Centennial management against the majority of 


a keener competition; others drift along 
on the farms, where, at the least, a living is to be had. 


What is the key to the profit the prospering 
farmers are able to make year after year? 


The truth is that they have learned to change their 
methods to meet the changing times. Labor is high and 
they cut it to the bone. Time is money and they 
conserve it—using 24 hours per day when necessary. 
With them the point is not whether their old 
machines are “as good as the day they were bought”; 
the question is rather “What is available that will 
do faster, better work?” 


They use the broad scope of tractor power and equip- 


farmers. They keep account of all their 
costs, and they watch for the leaks. They know that 
production costs must be fought at every turn. 
International Harvester and the McCormick- 
Deering dealers have seen this emergence of the 
efficient farmers—have, indeed, been intimately con- 
cerned with the process mm that they have provided 
the modern power and equipment without which it 
is not possible to farm with profit in these times. 
The McCormick-Deering dealer in each community 
is highly deserving of the practical support of the 
constructive leaders in his community. He offers 
the means for reducing the cost of farming—he has 
a good and sound recipe for local prosperity. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Turkish defeat by the Greeks at Thermopylae, September 1, 1821 


Hand to hand, with saber and bayonet 








they fought jor a Line on the map f 






HE LINE shall move 
north,” swore the 
J Greeks. “It shall stay 
where it is!”’ maintained 
the Turks with equal 
determination. 

It was no mere debate. It wasa 
bloody struggle upon which the sym- 
pathies of all Europe were divided. 

Not until eight years after the 
event pictured above—the Battle of 
Thermopylae—was the line fixed, 
only to change again. 

Such is the nature of lines on a 
map. The living map maker’s hand 
is guided as he draws by the deeds 
of men whose very bones have long 
disintegrated. 

That is the map’s fascination! 
All history is on it, battles, intrigues, 
ambitions, daring explorations, 


adventure. In it are civilization’s 
highest achievements and most 
stupid blunders. Side by side it 
reveals the fruits of past wars and 
the bases of future ones. 


Write Dept.N-1 for latest free descrip- 
tive material on any Rand M¢Nally 
product listed below: 


Publications Maps 
Text Books School Maps 
Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine romecitnee abe rl 
Bankers Monthly 
Bankers Directory Economic Maps 
Bankers Bulletin Aviation Maps 

Special Maps to Order 
Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas Globes 
Goode School Atlas 


Bible Atlas General Printing 


Railroad, Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 





Exciting, inspiring, intellectually 
profitable is the reading of maps. 
A stimulating pastime, and one of 
the best ways to deepen your under- 
standing of our civilization and all 
that it means. 

Learn to enjoy maps yourself; en- 
courage your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M¢CNally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers of 
fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their 
products are on sale at leading sta- 
tioners’, booksellers’, or direct. 

And that habit of scrupulous 
accuracy down to the last minute 
detail, which is so essential to quality 
map making, carries over into every 
phase of Rand MCENally & 
Company’s many activities. 


RAND MSNALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
559 Mission St., San Francisco 


—Exuisits anp SaLEskooms —— 
National Press Bidg., Washington 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
125 E. Sizth St,, Los Angeles 
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the key is pe 


This new patented service, furnished with- 
out additional cost, provides additional 
security which makes the lock r00% safe 


The present-day crook has discarded violence 
for guile. His sucessful depredations are made 
through cleverness, rather than actual vault 
weakness in the bank. 

Now the additional protections, with which 
the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe 
Deposit Lock is equipped, render the crook 
helpless; the new, patented S&G sealed key has 
him completely beaten. These exclusive safety 
measures provide not only additional protec- 
tion for your customer, but enable you to resist 
unfair damage claims by the customer himself. 
Each key is sealed in an impression-proof 
envelope and sheathed in a metal scabbard; and 
the renter, when he chooses his key and breaks 
the envelope seal, must first sign a release stat- 
ing that he was first to see or touch it. 

This S &G lock is certified pick-proof by 
Underwriters Laboratories. It is reset right on 
your box door by your custodian and renter 
together, and only your custodian and renter 
together can enter the box. Its key-and-lock 
changes are, for practical purposes, unlimited. 
It is standard equipment for such banking in- 
stitutions as Northwestern National of Minne- 
apolis, Equitable Trust of New York, Union 
Trust of Detroit, Aldine Trust of Philadelphia, 
and many others throughout the world. If you, 
too, believe that ‘your bank and its customers de- 
serves protection of this sort, ask us for full details. 
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SARGENT & GREENLEAF 


Incorporated 


Boston « New York « 


Rochester « Chicago 
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THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Round Table of Discussion 


N A conversation with a New York 

banker recently, the suggestion 
was made that directors and stock- 
holders might feel their responsibil- 
ity to depositors for the proper 
management of the bank more earn- 
estly, if they were held responsible 
for more than double liability. 

In order to bring out the thought; 
and experience of bankers, bank com- 
missioners and bank examiners, the 
question was put to a number of them 
and the following discussion resulted : 

‘*In many states bank stocks are not 
inviting now to investors and, if such 
a liability were imposed by law as you 
suggest, it would militate against sale 
of the stock. If such a law were in 
operation, all kinds of strategy would 
be used to evade it in case a bank got 
into trouble.’’-—Thad B. Lampton, 
President, Capital National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Siiiidiiedininss 

‘*Tnereasing the lia- 
bility of direetors 
might be a good thing 
for depositors, but it 
would be very bad for 
country districts. There 
has not been a bank 
with capital of over $2,- 
000,000 to fail in the 
United States in ‘the 
last 10 years, and 88% 
of bank failures are 
among banks with eapi- 
tal under $100,000. If 
a bank is properly eapi- 
talized, that ought to 
be additional protec- 
tion.”’—M. R. Sturte- 
vant, Vice President, 
First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

cctatilietinis 


‘*Rather than _ in- 


A. J. Veigel says on this page: 
mailing a circular to the directors of the 
banks in Minnesota explaining their legal 
responsibilities, some of the best directors 
resigned.” 

As a matter of fact, banking really is not 
a dangerous business from the standpoint of 
Thousands of banks are oper- 
ated successfully, safely, and with profit. 

A director who resigned when he learned 
of his responsibility must have done so 
because he did not understand how a bank 
can be operated with safety and profit. 

This emphasizes the theory on which this 
“The real educational 
work which needs to be done is not to show 
directors and officers what their responsi- 


the owners. 


magazine is edited: 


Should More Than 
Double Liability 


Be Imposed Upon 


Directors? 





They should be appointed for life, a 
great deal like we appoint our fed- 
eral court judges, giving them ample 
supervisory powers. I believe that 
such men could eliminate quite read- 
ily losses from unsafe banking prac- 
tices.”’-—E,. C. Sammons, Director, 
United States National Bank, Port- 
land, Ore. 



















What Will Help Directors 


The Editor's Viewpoint 


“ After 


‘*We recently mailed a cireular to 
the directors of all banks in Minne- 
sota, giving a list of the duties and 
responsibilities of bank directors, In 
spite of the fact that we tried not to 
discourage good men from acting as 
directors, some of our best directors 
resigned when they realized what a 
great responsibility rested upon their 
shoulders. 

‘*We have often noticed the tend- 
ency on the part of more responsible 
stockholders to try to sell their stock 
when they realized that their bank 
had a tendency to get into trouble.’’ 
—A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of 
Banks, St. Paul, Minn, 


‘*Tn the collection of the statutory 
double liability, we have been unable 
to secure more than 60% on the 
Increasing this liability 

would not increase the 

amount collected, I be- 
lieve. A much better 
program would be to 
enforce more rigid 
restrictions in the ac- 
tual investment of the 
banks’ deposits, such as 
the requirement of 
secondary reserves. 
Other matters that 
might be rigidly en- 
forced are a limitation 
on the aggregate 
amounts of the various 
types of loans; a re- 
quirement that all un- 
secured credits be sup- 
ported by financial 
statements ; more strin- 
gent laws to compel 
directors to direct ; laws 
to force banks to ecost- 
analyze themselves and 
determine the avenues 


average. 





erease liability, I would 
suggest that state bank- 
ing departments be 
divoreed from polities, 
and that state and na- 
tional examiners be 
paid salaries sufficient 
to attract from private 
institutions men who 
know their business. 


10 





bilities are, but rather to show them how 
they can operate the bank to make con- 
sistent profits.” 

Don’t you see how important it is for all 
bank officials to study policies and operating 
methods as they are presented by successful 
bank officers and directors in the pages of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY and at 


conventions? 


of their operating 
losses, unit costs, and 
sourees of additional 
potential profit; and, 
finally, to set high the 
qualifications for the 
executive officers of a 
bank.’’—Thomas Her- 
reid, Chief Examiner, 
State Bank Dept. Wis. 


BANKERS MONTHLY JANUARY 1931 


A bond is merely a loan which fluctuates con- 
stantly in value. There never has been a bond 
issue stable enough to purchase and forget. 
Although 1930 has seen “the best bond market 
since 1927’ it has also seen the lowest bond prices 

in ten years for a long, 


N Oomd Gg C n long list of issues. A good 


bond market is not a guar- 
the WO rd Bond antee that all bonds will 
appreciate — or even that 
losses will not be suffered in individual issues. 
>> Hundreds of bankers, using Moody’s Super- 
visory Service to supplement their own good 
judgment, have consistently succeeded in keep- 
ing the market value of their bond investments 
above cost. They do it without sacrificing yield 
and marketability. And that is a matter of 
provable fact, which you can check! 
Cost? Fees are based on the work involved 
rather than the value of funds invested. And 


in case after case, 


y 
bankers tell us that the MOQ QO D j S 


ultimate cost is nil be- INVE STORS SERVICE 


cause of the losses elim- 
. 65 Broadway, New York City 
inated... the better re- - 


sults obtained. May we explain the application 
of Moody’s Supervisory Service in your bank? 
And give you an estimate of cost after we have 
analyzed your problem? Kindly address our 


principal office. 
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ONE BURROUGHS FOR 
TRANSIT LETTERS AND 


PROVING 


Burrough 
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Whether used for proving, transit 
letter writing or miscellaneous add- 
ing and listing, this new Burroughs 
does each kind of work with the 
efficiency of a specialized machine. 


As a. proof machine, it proves items 
in small batches and makes batch 
sheet for bank’s record and tape to 
accompany items—both originals— 
in one operation. Errors are localized 
to a few items, no time is lost in 
checking for errors and work is fin- 
ished on time. 


On transit letters it enables the bank 


Burroughs Proof- 
Transit Machine 


to use the Numerical Transit System. 
Positive identification of payer and 
endorser is shown with every amount. 
Totals anc identification numbers 
are printed in red. 


Because the same machine can han- 
dle all proving, transit letter writing 
and miscellaneous adding, it is an 
economical investment for any bank. 
It eliminates peak loads, saves the 
cost of specialized equipment and 
reduces operating expenses. The © 
nearest Burroughs office will arrange 
a demonstration at your convenience. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Intimate Contact with Local Industries 


It is a fundamental policy of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Inc., that its long established 
banks, trust companies and investment organiza- 
tions located in the important Michigan cities 
shall be operated by local officers and directors in 
the interest of local industries. Through affiliation 


in the Group, each local institution has access 
to the facilities possessed by all othér units. We 
invite you to make use of this intimate knowl- 
edge of Michigan industries. This comprehen- 
sive service is available to you through any of 
the institutions. 


CITY ce BANK & 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 


JEFFERSON SAVINGS BANK 
Grosse Pointe Park 


BANK OF HAMTRAMCK 
Hamtramck 


HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK 
Highland Park 
HIGHLAND PARK TRUST CO. 
Highland Park 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
IONIA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY Kalamazoo 


CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
Lansing 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST CO. Niles 
FIRST NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK Port Huron 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK & 


TRUST CO. Battle Creek Detrost 
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Over 120 Important Questions 


Answered In This Issue Out Of The Experi- 
ence Of 28 Successful Bankers In 15 States 


Here are 30 samples of questions answered on the following pages. 


1. Should more than double 
liability be imposed upon direc- 
tors? Page 10. 

2. Should bank examiners be 
appointed for life? Page 10. 

3. What is the most effective 
way of increasing loyalty and 
improving interest in the success 
of the bank among employees? 
Page 17. 

4.. What courtesy rules should 
be enforced among tellers? Page 
18. 

5. Can savings banks success- 
fully compete with the 6 per cent 
appeal of building and loan asso- 
ciations? Page 19. 

6. What appeal do banks have 
that is stronger than the appeal 
of building and loan associations? 
Page 20. 

7. Does a banker need to feel 
any responsibility for the type of 
merchandise listed in the inven- 
tory of a_ borrowing retailer? 
Page 21. 

8. What is the outstanding 
fault in store inventories today? 
Page 22. 


9. What six points should be 
checked in a merchant’s store 
which are somewhat different 
from a checkup that would have 
been made a few years ago? 
Page 22. 

10. How can direct mail adver- 
tising be used to increase system- 
atic savings? Page 24. 

11. Is it proper and worth while 
for a bank to solicit loans by mail? 
Page 24. 


12. How can a borrower be 
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made into a systematic saver? 
Page 24. 

13. Is it possible to check in 
appraising real estate such in- 
tangible items as: Changed market 
conditions, financial success of 
borrower, and living habits of 
owner or tenants? Page 25. 

14. How different should ap- 
praisals on real estate be made 
when real estate is booming, and 
what attitude should be taken by 
appraisers now? Page 25. 

15. Just what importance 
should an appraiser attach to the 
nationalities occupying a section 
where he is appraising real estate? 
Page 26. 

16. Does the type of heating 
plant in a home have anything to 
do with loan value? Page 26. 

17. Is there any safe financing 
in your locality that is not being 
handled by the bank? Page 29. 

18. How long has your bank 


been handling installment financ- 
ing without knowing it? Page 29. 

19. Can automobile purchases 
be financed safely? Page 29. 

20. Is there any profit in small 
loans? Page 30. 

21. Can banks take installment 
loans away from finance com- 
panies at a profit? Page 30. 

22. Is it possible to make an 
equitable service charge against 
every account without too much * 
accounting routine? Page 31. 

23. What are six of the essential 
considerations in long-term financ- 
ing? Page 34. 

24. What four types of loans 
have been taken away from sav- 
ings banks in recent years? Page 
38. 

25. Name three bonds that 
might be classed as liquid; three 
semi-liquid, and three income- 
producing bonds. Page 43. 

26. When interest rates are 
declining, should long-term or 
short-term bonds be purchased 
by a bank? Page 46. 

27. When interest rates are 
rising, what should be done with 
long-term bonds and with short- 
term obligations? Page 46. 

28. Is it advisable to hold con- 
vertible bonds now? Page 46. 

29. What per cent of the people 
who die in your community leave 
estates that should be in your 
trust department? Page 40. 

30. Will the bank lose by pay- 
ing interest on savings from day 
of deposit to day of withdrawal? 
Page 45. 
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Road Closed 


TAKE NEW BOULEVARD 





Bank and office employees often walk miles in 
going from desk to safe and back again. Often 
they carry heavy ledgers and posting books on 
this weary route. Time and efficiency are wasted. 
Money is lost. 

Diebold Safe and Lock Company has closed 
this road from the desk to the safe. It has provided 
a new short cut to business efficiency by develop- 
ing a record safe with a posting shelf so that work 
can be done on records right where they are 
arranged for safe keeping. This new and modern 
addition to efficiency is the Diebold Record-Desk 
Safe. 


This combination of desk and safe is provided 





with card trays in several sizes. The posting shelf 
can be moved from one side to the other for con- 
venience. Old accounts can be quickly removed 


and new ones added. 


The Record-Desk Safe will withstand two hours 
of intense heat, based on tests conducted in our 
laboratory. It will, therefore, give records the ade- 
quaie protection of the regular safe together with 
the convenience of the desk. 

. 8 
Twenty-four-hour Diebolg protection for cash is 
now available. Write for the Diebold booklets on 
the various phases of protection. Diebold Safe and 
Lock Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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Employees Work Harmonized 


By An Official Bulletin System 


ERE is a plan that has been tested in a bank with 
three and a half million in deposits. It is simple and 
results in unified endeavor on the part of all employees. 


By C. A. CHAPMAN 


President, First National Bank of Rochester, Minn., Vice Chairman, Bank 


RAL instruction of staff by bank 

executives is admirable. It finds 
expression in most banks in one form 
or another, chiefly by means of staff 
meetings, and departmental and in- 
dividual conferences. Nevertheless 
it is conclusive that for permanent 
future reference and the establish- 
ment of usage and practice, a more 
permanent form of instruction is re- 
quired. 

Even when staff or departmental 
conferences are held and thorough 
and detailed discussion and inter- 
change of views is obtained, it would 
seem desirable that a concise, and 
explicit memorandum of the methods 
or policies then adopted should be 
made available to perpetuate the con- 
clusions and decisions reached. 


A System Successful In 
Banking And Business 


One method successfully used in 
other lines of service than banking, 
but which can be made equally in- 
dispensable to well-led and properly 
trained banking organizations is the 
‘‘executive bulletin.’’ Such _ bulle- 
tins state briedy but authoritatively 
the definite policy or practice to be 
followed in certain circumstances or 
in general, and are issued at the close 


Management Commission, American Bankers Association 


The Plan In Brief 


1. The conclusions of staff, 
board, departmental or offi- 
cer conferences are put into 
writing and distributed as 
official bulletins. 

4 

2. These are filed in a ring 
binder on the desk of every 
officer and employee. 

= 

3. The books are indexed 
and this index is corrected 
every time a new bulletin is 
filed. 

a 


4. Everyone is held 
accountable for his work on 
the basis of these written 
instructions. 

* 


5. Increased loyalty and 
improved interest in the suc- 
cess of the bank results in 
addition to uniform treat- 
ment of all customers. 
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of meetings of the executive com- 
mittee or of staff meetings or by in- 
dividual executives having the right 
of initiative or decision. 

The bulletin may be printed, 
mimeographed or typed, but should 
be reproduced in a sufficient number 
of copies so that a duplicate sheet 
may be placed in a separate binder 
for each cage, each department and 
each executive, and each such binder 
provided with an index currently 
kept up to date so as to permit ready 
reference. 


When To Issue A New 
Bulletin 


When problems arise which are 
not covered by any previously pub- 
lished Dulletin, a new bulletin is pre- 
pared and placed in the binders and 
indexed for future use. While they 
are the basis of the staff’s contact 
with the public, the bulletins are not 
made public, but are for inside house 
instruction only. 

Such bulietin practice, when long 
continued, will in a few years make 
of such bulletin-books, most excel- 
lent text-books of the policies and 
practices within the bank, and serve 
as current manuals for members of 
the staff, as they are promoted from 





station to station and in need of in- 
struction as to new duties. 

The advantage of having all the 
bulletin-books uniform in contents 
and interchangeable throughout al! 
the bank’s departments is that the 
entire staff is being educated as to 
all the policies and practices of the 
institution and schooled in advance 
with the necessary preparation for 
promotions, special assignments, or 
general utility calls wherever they 
may be in the house. This plan makes 
the staff better trained for full in- 
telligent cooperation in all the bank’s 
functions. 

The keen interest and loyalty of 
the junior staff members is built up 
through a general and growing in- 
telligence of the larger purposes of 
the institution. Each member is thus 
admitted to the institution’s common 
council. 

It is necessary for the executive 
who writes the bulletins to continu- 
ally examine the bulletin book and in 
particular its index, to the end that 
there may not be created any conflict 
or duplication, and also to practice 
consolidation of bulletins whenever 
a previously published bulletin ecov- 
ers part of the ground, or is super- 
seded by, or in conflict with the forth- 
coming new bulletin. Pains here will 
insure the books being kept free from 
dead-letter and obsolete material, 
which latter might cause employees 
to lose respect for the system. 


Bulletins have the advantage of 
being authoritative, carrying as they 
should the signature or initials of the 
promulgator and the date the in- 
struction is to become effective. They 
promote a desirable atmosphere of 
precision and authority. It will be 
commonly said ‘‘the rule is there in 
the bulletin-book’’ and effectual com- 
plianee will be insured by a collective 
mind throughout the staff. Being 
published in a formal manner, there 
remains no room for ‘‘ passing the 
buck.’’ The bulletin-book becomes 
the bank’s law code. 

Only one subject should be cov- 
ered by each bulletin and only one 
bulletin allowed to the page. Each 
bulletin should have a subject-head 
as its title. It should be given a num- 
ber and the title carried into the 
index by that reference number. By 
this arrangement bulletins may be 
revoked, replaced or revised, and re- 
indexed without difficulty. 

The books used are ring-binders for 
sheets 84x11. The index is arranged 
alphabetically, one letter to a page 
so as to permit insertion of additional 
sheets as necessary under each letter. 
Bulletins are indexed by their titles 
and numbers and so referred to. 


Suggested Bulletin Titles Taken 
From The Index 


(Page numbers are omitted) 
A 


Absences during business hours, 
regulation of 


Accounts. Detailed methods for 
opening new 

Accounts. Minimum balances and 
service fee system 

Acerual system. 
and operated 

Analysis of accounts. Details of 
system 

Answering telephone calls ; instrue- 
tions 


How arranged 


B 
Bond coupons to be handled at 
Window Al 
Bookkeepers instructed to 
ize”’ 
Burglary alarm system. Instrue- 
tions, operation 


C 

Canadian funds; wired; 
ferred ; instructions 

Central tickler and calendar. Sys- 
tem and use 

Certification of checks ; regulations 

Checks ‘‘on us’’ NSF or No A/e 
or A/e closed; instructions 

Collateral department, system in- 
structed 

Collection department. system and 
use 

Confidential affairs of clients held 
sacred 

Conversations of staff to be modu- 
lated ; quiet 

Curiosity seekers to be courteously 
repelled ; how 

Courtesy rules in general (several 
bulletins) 


‘*item- 


trans- 


SAMPLE BULLETINS TO EMPLOYEES 





BULLETIN No. 6 
COURTESY RULES -- Tellers’ Notice 


Do not argue with customers. Refer all 
disputed questions to officers, preserving 
at the same time a quiet demeanor with 
patience and sympathy as far as possible. 

There is an old motto, which though 
correct only in spirit, must govern - "The 
customer is always right". 

There is usually a way to do anything 
which is reasonable, but such discretion 


when outside the rules, must be referred to 
officers. 

We are not in the business of "educat- 
ing the public" -- our customers are really 
and in fact educating us, as to how we can 


be of service to them. If we do not learn 
this lesson, we shall lose our clientele -- 
we won’t be needed. Therefore, do not be 
"wise" or "patronizing". 

Do not toady: we are the servants of 
the whole public, and not a chosen few, or 
the elite. Yield everyone respectful atten- 
tion and quick accurate service. 

Effective June 7, 1930 

Order of the Board; GWC 





BULLETIN No. 8 
DEBIT TICKETS must be okayed 


By comptroller’s ruling, no debit 
tickets, unless bearing the signatures con- 
trolling the account, shall be charged on 
the individual ledger, until okayed by the ' 
initial or signature of an officer of the 
bank. This is an invariable rule. 
Effective June 26, 1930. GWC 


3ULLETIN No. 13 
OVERDRAFTS BY STAFF MEMBERS PENALIZED 


From and after November 17, 1929, by 
order of the board of directors, officers 
and employees of this bank are forbidden to 
overdraw their personal checking accounts 
or those under their control. No teller 
will pay or accept as a cash item, and no 
bookkeeper will post any debit creating an 
overdraft in contravention of this rule. 
Infraction of this rule shall be regarded 
as a resignation and will be punished by 
dismissal. 

Order of the Board GWC 
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“Gentlemen, I have discovered why we are losing some of our savings to the building-loans! Gentlemen, they are... .’’ (and 
the banker gulped), “they are advertising!” 


Banks Can Equal 6 Per 


ent 


UILDING and loan associations have less to 
offer and their one appeal, 6%, can be success- 
fully counteracted by banks. The subject is treated 
humorously but with a definite plan included. 


— in what are widely referred 
to as, ‘‘the dear dead days be- 
yond reeall,’’ the president of the 
town bank hunted out the most in- 
accessible nook in the building, or- 
dered three more doors installed, em- 
ployed two sub-assistant-juniors to 
cross examine all comers, assumed as 
glacial an expression as possible, and 
announced that he was too busy to see 
anyone. 

Yet, he was widely respected ; his 
advice was sought, and it was per- 
feetly possible to borrow money from 
him without offering 100% security 
—that is, if you could finally find him 
and convince his sub-assistant-juniors 
that you had legitimate business with 
the president. Nor was this custom 
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By JOHN JAY MESSLER 


criticized by any of his customers. 

Came the well-known dawn. Big 
business diseovered that people are 
human beings, that they are suscep- 
tible to kind treatment, that their 
good-will may be obtained by even so 
simple a thing as a smile. Over night 
the publie was put on the throne, and 
big business came to the people. It 
was the light of a new day, known 
rather widely by this time as the 
‘*serviece’’ era. 

Big business forced the president 
out of his sanctum sanctorum, out 
into the eold light of day, shaved 
from off his chin the white whiskers, 
poked him in the ribs and made him 
smile—to all intents and purposes a 
human being, and, believe it or not, 


Adrertising Manager, Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles 


a ‘‘business man among other busi- 
ness men.”’ 

But not in the interval between two 
dawns could the banker shake off 
years of traditional neck stiffness. 
He coyld still detect a purple tinge 
to his trappings, and he still noticed 
that the community was polite when 
it passed. It seemed, indeed, that 
while sartorially and facially 
changed, himself, his business re- 
mained the same. 


Banking Quarters Humanized 


Right at this time, along with the 
humanizing of the banker as a fig- 
ure, came the renaissance of banks, 
themselves—or should one say the 
arrangement of banking quarters ? 
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From the gloom of the hinter 
parts, the presidential mahogany was 
dragged up almost into the front 
window. The _ sub-assistant-juniors 
were put to work doing other things, 
and interviewing the president was 
simplified to the point where he 
wasn’t bothered half as much as he 
used to be. In fact, the discovery 
that one could make ‘‘a-president-in- 
one’’ quite easily, took all the kick 
out of it. 


How Bank Advertising Began 


Now about mid-way in this renova- 
tion process, it was discovered that if 
a bank bought a two-column by two- 
inch space in a conservative news- 
paper and had its name and address 
printed in fairly small and exceed- 
ingly light-face type, no one would 
have the officers arrested, and that, 
in fact, a certain amount of business 
might be attracted through the sheer 
force of familiarity. 


The author is not sure at the mo- 
ment just when or how building-loan 
associations first saw the light of day. 
Possibly the stork brought them, or 
maybe the doctor, or perhaps like 
Topsy, ‘‘they just grew.’’ But at 
any event there are such things! 

At first the banks ignored them. 
But about five or six years ago banks 
began to notice a tendency on the 
part of deposits to sneak out the 
back door and around the corner to 
the nearest building-loan association ! 


A happy accident uncovered the 
reason. A banker happened to look 
on other than the financial page of a 
newspaper. It should be explained, 
in all fairness to that fine man, that 
he didn’t mean to. He thought all 
the time that it was the financial 
page. At any rate he noticed an ad- 
vertisement. Noticed it? He couldn’t 
do anything else. 

There it was in all its black and 
white glory. It had a big picture of a 
man and woman with happy smiles 
on their faces. It showed them com- 
ing out of a—there could be no mis- 
take—a butlding-loan association of- 
fice! But blow after blow—it had big 
type in the advertisement. It actually 
had such big type that the banker 
could make it out at the first glance. 
And the ad told about the advantages 
of getting 6% on your money. 

The banker rushed back to the 
bank. At a general meeting he arose 
and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have dis- 
covered why we are losing some of 
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Why Banks Can 


Successfully 
Compete 


1. Banks have a more 
dramatic story, an older tra- 
dition, a more emotional 
appeal, and a far greater 
scope of service and actual 
usefulness than have the 
building-loan associations. 


2. Properly, scientifically, 
and widely enough adver- 
tised, the story of what the 
bank can do for the public 
can make the 6% story of 
the building-loan associa- 
tions look fairly pale. 


3. Bankers need only to 
copy from the merchants and 
national advertisers, and 
leave the decision up to the 
public. 


4. The public, once in- 
formed, will decide the mat- 
ter once and for all. 


our savings business to the building- 
loaners! (Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear, tell 
us, tell us!’’) Gentlemen, they are.. 
...,’’ and the banker gulped, ‘‘they 
are advertising!’’ 

‘*But pooh and slush,’’ exclaimed 
the president, ‘‘so are we!”’ 

‘‘Ah, I know sir, but they are 
using big type, big pictures and’’... 
here the sub-assistant-junior looked 
down at his neatly shod feet,....‘‘I 
think it’s pretty good advertising, 
sir,...not at all like ours!’’ 

But let us draw a curtain over this 
seene. The president and the board 
were all right again after a few 
weeks. They were soon at their desks 
and on a regular diet. But it started 
them thinking. 


Building-Loans Advertised 6% 


Without regard to the question of 
whether or not building-loan associa- 
tions or banks offer the public the 
longest run for their money, there is 
this much to be said: The building- 
loan associations advertised. Not the 
way the banks did. They took their 


big selling point, 6%, and dressed it 
up, polished it, and plastered it all 
over the country. 

While the banks were murmuring 
in their dreams of ‘‘service,’’ the 
building-loan associations told the 
publie about their story. Over the 
radio, via newspapers, magazines, 
bill boards, street car cards, neon 
signs and back fences came the big 
message 6%. But, they spent enough 
money, did the building-loau-ers, to 
prepare the message in dramatic 
form, to dress it up in modern 
clothes, and—mark this— to get it in 
big enough space in front of a large 
enough audience to have it work! 
Reference to your ledgers will tell 
you just how embarrassingly well it 
did work, and is working! 

At the end of the first round, it 
seems that advertising-merchandis- 
ing honors are awarded to the build- 
ing-loan associations. What will hap- 
pen now that the cat is out of the bag 
cannot yet be reported. But there are 
certain signs. 


Banks Now Feature 6% 
Securities 


Banks are beginning to feature 
6% securities through their bond 
departments at interest-charging sea- 
son, figuring that, if people are in- 
fluenced by an added 2% interest, 
the banks might just as well keep the 
money at home. Other banks are at- 
tempting to educate the public as to 
the exact difference between a build- 
ing-loan association and a bank. Some 
banks have come right out in the 
newspapers with modern advertising 
and said what was what. 


The author believes that the lesson 
has been jolly well deserved. Banks 
ean advertise as dramatically, as ac- 
curately and as effectively as build- 
ing-loan associations can. Banks have 
a more dramatic story, an older tradi- 
tion, more emotional appeal, and a 
far greater scope of service and ac- 
tual usefulness than have the build- 
ing-loan associations. 


Properly, scientifically, and widely 
enough advertised, the story of what 
the bank ean do for the public can 
make the 6% story of the building- 
loan associations look fairly pale. It’s 
only a question of time and inner- 
education. The bankers need only to 
copy from the merchants and na- 
tional advertisers, and leave the deci- 
sion up to the public. For the public, 
once informed, will decide the mat- 
ter once and for all. 
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Neither the general appearance of the store nor the figures in the inventory is a true picture of the liquid condition 
of the stock right now. To be sure that a borrowing merchant has a proper stock, you must know what part is 
immediately salable. 


Intimate Management Needed 


In Present-Day Retailing 


ETAILING is not a business of arbitrary rules and formulas. It is a 
great human game of satisfying the desires of people. In studying the 
credit statements of stores, loan officers need the suggestions given here. 


By C. H. HANDERSON 


Widely experienced as a banker, a manufacturer's sales manager and a retailer 


ETAILERS report that their ad- 

vertising is not ‘‘pulling”’ as it 
once did. They say their stocks are 
reduced. ‘‘But,’’ they hasten to add, 
‘‘only in proportion to the reduction 
in sales volume.’’ The number of 
transactions is holding up fairly 
well, but the dollar volume of the in- 
dividual sale and the aggregate is 
slipping—in spite of frequently ex- 
aggerated efforts to maintain it. And 
profits are often reported on the 
toboggan. 

Meanwhile, the harassed depart- 
ment manager is being lashed harder 
and harder in an endeavor to drive 
volume upward whilst still retaining 
at least some vestige of the originally 
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scheduled mark-up of the merchan- 
dise. 

‘*Special sales’’ have become so 
common that they are conventional. 
About the atmosphere of almost 
every retail establishment is the odor 
of the burning flesh of department 
managers who have not been able to 
equal the volume of ‘‘the-same-day- 
a-year-ago-’’ or, in doing so, have not 
made the foreordained mark-up or 
both. 


“Volume” A Dangerous God 


If memory serves me, it was about 
20 years ago that volume per se first 
emerged as the then-currently 
fashionable touchstone to success and 


cure-all of retail problems. Of late it 
seems to have infected the banking 
profession in an orgy for building up 
volume uber alles. Volume—alone 
and apart from all else—seems to me 
a most dangerous God. Fundamen- 
tally, this word ‘‘ volume’’ is deserip- 
tive only of a degree of grossness 
which caters to personal vanity‘and 
personal pride. Its adoration has, I 
might hint, often served to entirely 
wipe out such vital factors as profit 
and service to the public. 

But to return to retailing— 

This evening, if you will ask your 
wife one or two simple questions, you 
will, in all probability, discover that 
the throttling hand of over-much 
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‘‘control’’ has invaded the sanctity 
of your fireside. Ask her, for ex- 
ample, if she now finds anything ap- 
proaching the completeness of selec- 
tion she formerly found in the stores 
of your community. Ask her if she 
has recently postponed, or perhaps 
entirely eliminated, the purchase of 
some item because she was unable to 
discover what she wanted or felt dis- 
inclined to search for it through end- 
less miles of store isles. The chances 
are about even that she will accept 
this conversational lead and _ will 
launch into something delightfully 
near to a tirade concerning the small 
or poorly balanced stocks now ear- 
ried by our major stores in many 
sections. 


No Sales—-No Buying 


As we all know, an inventory may 
show relatively small reduction in 
total yet the remaining items may be 
far less salable than admitted by the 
buyer or suspected by the manage- 
ment. That is a ‘‘ poorly balaneed’’ 
stock. 

The writer recalls a visit to one of 
the departments of a large mid-west- 
ern store. Business in this depart- 
ment was non-existent. The stock 
was composed of intrinsically excel- 
lent merchandise which, because of a 
not unusual change in local style, had 
become practically antiquated. I 
asked the buyer why he did not buy a 
small assortment of more popular 
and appealing merchandise —to 
‘‘sweeten up’’ his stock. 

‘‘T ean’t,’’ he replied, ‘‘ because 
our buying is based upon our sales 
volume and having no sales we are 
not allowed to buy until we dispose 
of current stock.’ 

‘“*Well then,’’ I suggested, ‘*‘ why 
don’t you mark down your present 
and less attractive stock to the point 
where it will move and use that 
money to buy fresh and popular 
merchandise?’’ ‘‘I can’t do that 
either’’ said he, ‘‘because we can’t 
mark anything down until it has 
been in the store three months and 
I’ve only had that stock six weeks— 
that’s our system.’’ 

In short, in the very midst of the 
selling season, the ‘‘system’’ did not 
have sufficient flexibility to encom- 
pass the peculiarities of the situation 
—and what is retailing but a mass of 
peculiarities? Because of the ‘‘sys- 
tem’’ an entire department’s volume 
and profits were effectively elimi- 
nated for the season. All chance of 
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What To Check In 


Store Inventories 


1. Is the stock well bal- 
anced? 


2. Is a high percentage 
immediately salable? 


3. Is the assortment suffi- 
cient to satisfy the custom- 
ers? 

4. If there are salable 
goods in stock, what can be 
done to turn them into cash? 


5. Is the “Big Boss” on 
the job and studying the de- 
sires of the public, or is he 
in Florida trying to manage 
by a set of figures? 


6. Is sales volume being 
attained at the sacrifice of 
either good will, prestige or 
profit? 


‘*breaking even’’ on the season were 
sacrificed in order to maintain the 
sanctity of the ‘‘system.’’ 

This tale is in no way exaggerated. 
It is typical of the blind adoration 
and senseless rigidity characteristic 
of the enforcement of present day 
‘*control systems’’ by some—but not 
all—managements. 





How Stores Lose By Poor 
Assortments 


Recently I went into one of the 
largest department stores in Cincin- 
nati to get a half dozen ties. At least, 
I told the elerk I wanted ‘‘half a 
dozen ties—about $2.50 quality.’’ I 
also had the temerity to add that I 
wanted only plain colors without 
figure or furbishment. He had avail- 
able but two shades in each color— 
the first a shade which, with any en- 
couragement whatsoever, would have 
ignited wet wood at fifty yards. The 
second shade must have been con- 
ceived by a dyspeptic in the last 
stages of pessimim. 

I made bold to suggest that I 
wanted something ‘‘in-between’’ as 
I was neither a college freshman nor 
vet a candidate for the arm-chair 
brigade. My poor attempt at wit 
produced only the discouraging in- 
formation that ‘‘these are the only 
shades we have in stock.”’ 





The largest department store in a 
thriving city had but two shades of 
blue, two of red and two of green and 
both shades in each color were so ex- 
treme that few souls except inebriates 
or morticians would care to drape 
them about their necks! I bought 
three ties more in desperation than 
for any other reason and found that 
instead of being $2.50 quality they 
were but $1.50 quality, so that on the 
transaction the store lost exaetly 
$10.50 on my unsatisfied wants alone. 


Smaller Stores Appear To Serve 
Customers Well 


It is, however, worthy of note that, 
in the writer’s not infrequent travel 
up and down this country, the im- 
pression has been gathered that the 
smaller store—often operated by its 
owner—is servicing its publie far 
more completely and hence ade- 
quately and profitably than some 
larger competition whose joints and 
sinews are all enmeshed in a system 
as unyielding as the hinges of a con- 
firmed rheumatic. 

Yet these apparent failures are not 
the failures of the stock control idea. 
They are failures of only over-zeal- 
ousness or mis-application of the 
idea. It must be constantly born in 
mind that retail stores of every type 
are dealing with the most capricious 
and subtle of things—the desires of 
the public—the satisfaction of which 
is the most interesting and confining 
of all human endeavors, requiring the 
most sand-papered touch, the most 
intimate knowledge, the most sincere 
understanding. 

Yet, for reasons not entirely clear, 
many of our retail establishments 
have endeavored to substitute for ex- 
perience, knowledge, and skill the 
dictums of a system, the services of a 
slide rule, the forecasts of a comp- 
tometer. 

Stock control based on figures only 
cannot and, therefore, does not sup- 
plant the human element and the 
skill and experience latent in the 
competent buyer. 


What The Loan Officer Should 
Ask For 


It is now time to ask—not for the 
inventory figures—but for the mean- 
ing of those figures in terms of sal- 
ability of stock? Is this stock well 
styled? Are we attaining volume 
from the cream of the stock with the 
inevitable ‘‘morning after’’ when the 
cream is gone and the inevitable 
dregs remain ? 
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Now is the time to ask — not for the inventory figures — but for the meaning of those figures in terms of 
salability of stock. 


Are we attaining volume at the 
sacrifice of the stores’ regular clien- 
tele built up through years or gener- 
ations of effort? Are we attaining 
volume at the sacrifice of goodwill ? 

Are we prostituting tomorrow to 
make a showing today ? 

Have we forgotten that there are 
still millions of people who want the 
better things? 

Have we sold our souls to the God, 
Volume, and his hand-maiden Shod- 
dy Stuff? 

Are we really carrying a ‘‘skele- 
ton stock’’ as good retailing says is 
proper today, or have we a huge sur- 
plus of ribs and insufficient back- 
bones? Have we too many toes and 
not enough fingers? In short, is our 
stock ‘‘eomplete’’ in facet and not 
merely in figures 
petus and sales because of incom- 


pleteness ? 





are we losing im- 


The retailer is faced with a terrific 
problem. If he does not eater to the 
wants of those suffering from de- 
pleted pocketbooks—or the equally 
depressive complex of poverty—he 
loses trade. If he wins the ‘‘dead 
broke’s’’ trade he may insult the sen- 
sitive nostrils of his fine, old, clien- 
tele who dislike to trade at a store 
‘‘where everything is so cheap.”’ 

The retailer is swung between the 
horns of a very real psychological 
dilemma—to be or not to be ‘‘cheap.’’ 
Many have sold out to cheapness in 
the conviction that cheapness is the 
only pulling appeal of the moment. 
And now, when the shout ‘‘It’s 
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cheap’ ceases to pull in the millions, 
he is stymied. 

Even the most inadequate survey 
of the retail dilemma must convince 
even the most casual reader that now 
is the time for close personal study 
and supervision on the part of the 
Big Boss himself. 

It is decidedly not the time to sink 
comfortably into some _ sun-kissed 
armchair in fatuous adoration of an 
inanimate, insensate system or ma- 
chine-brain which, though it may and 
does function excellently as either 
accelerator or brake, can never dis- 
place the motor itself—that motor 
which has brought American retail- 
ing to its present enviable position. I 
refer to that thing sometimes ealled 

the know how,’’ the instinet, if you 
wish to eall it that, of the merchant 
who knows his store, his publie, his 
stocks and his ideals intimately. 

We repeat: Stock control is one of 
the finest compasses ever brought 
forth for the guidance of American 
business. But it is neither the North 
nor the Magnetie Pole. It is an ex- 
cellent gauge, but it is not the steam 
whieh drives the engine. It is a thing 
static. Its very name is statie—‘‘ con- 
trol’’—savoring of discipline, re- 
striction, restraint. 


Study Inventories To Disclose 
Salability 


At this point, we have a sneaking 
notion that you may have gathered 
long ago that we are hinting that, 
perhaps, one trouble with retail 


volume at this moment is over-much 
of the ‘‘control’’ phase of stock con- 
trol and an under-accent on the only 
salable thing in the store—i. e. salable 
stock. 

Is it not time to take off our coats 
and throw into the great game of re- 
tailing that fine understanding and 
detailed adjustment of its machinery 
which only much-on-the-job manage- 
ment ean give? Retailing is not a 
business of arbitrary rules and for- 
mulas—a robot which functions after 
the fashion of a flashing sign. Retail- 
ing, as the writer has seen it from 
both sides of the counter, is a great 
human game of satisfying the desires 
of people. : 

Only the manager who is on the 
job this winter and hears the silent 
sound of the unrung eash register 
will have the background to dig in— 
letting the dirt hit whom it may— 
and find out why that cash register 
is so dumb. 

Only the Big Boss who is on the 
job will have what Shakespeare once 
so inéfegantly called ‘‘bowels’’ to 
look back of the inventory figures as 
such, back of that hoard of gauges 
and gadgets which have grown up 
about the intricate machine of retail- 
ing, back to the fundamental ques- 
tion, i. e. Have we what they want 
when they want it? 


Isn’t it time for loan officers and 
credit men to look back of the gauges, 
remembering that the same gauge 
will measure both steam and—hot 
air? 
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To Promote Systematic Saving | 


HE President of the American Bankers Association sug- 
gested in the November issue that all promote systematic 
saving. Here is the way one banker has done it in Seattle. 


By JAY MORRISON 


Vice President, Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Association 


THE Washington Mutual Savings 

Bank is located in Seattle. Its de- 
posits have grown from $844,000 in 
1910 to $12,511,000 in 1920 and to 
$55,808,000 in 1930. 

The bank has over 90,000 savings 
accounts, exclusive of its school sav- 
ings depositors, who number about 
55,000. 

This growth was not achieved 
without competition. There were in 
Seattle during the two decades many 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
and investment houses competing for 
the savings of the community. The 
bank gained and held its depositors 
and their deposits largely by adver- 
tising. The most effective advertis- 
ing has been used in the newspapers. 
Display ads range from five-inch, 
one-column daily to larger display 
ads at interest periods. On special 
oceasions full page ads have proved 
very effective in drawing to the bank 
not only savings accounts but good 
mortgage loan opportunities. 

The direct-by-mail appeal has pro- 
duced good results also. Before each 
interest period a letter is sent to 
every depositor. This letter is al- 
ways timely; it is informally written 
and the recipient is asked to show it 
to a neighbor who is not a depositor. 
The bank management believes that 
this is acted upon in a great many 
instances and the new account de- 
partment’s records show that a great 
many new depositors are sent to the 
bank by their friends. 


Letters Addressed To Lawyers, 
Ministers, And Doctors 


During the year the bank sends 
special letters to selected groups of 
citizens such as lawyers, ministers, 
and doctors. It is felt that almost 
every person, whether he knows any- 
thing about banking or not, comes in 
contact with either a lawyer, a minis- 
ter, or a doctor. If the bank can con- 
vince the professional men of the 
community that it is the place in 
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Eight Plans That 


Increased Savings 


1. Newspaper advertising 
is most effective. 

The common size is five-inch, one 
column, but larger space is used at in- 
terest periods and on special occasions 
full page copy has paid. 

2. Direct-mail advertising 


brings good results. 

A letter goes to every depositor at the 
interest periods and as a result, deposi- 
tors send in many friends to open ac- 
counts. Special letters are sent to 
selected groups such as lawyers, minis- 
ters, and doctors. 

3. Loans are sought by 
direct mail. 


Letters to real cstate dealers, archi- 
tects, and builders bring many good 
loan applications. 

4. Special systematic de- 


posit accounts are secured. 


Suggestions are made to borrowers 
that they make regular deposits for 
taxes, assessments, and insurance pre- 
miums. 


5. Systematic saving is 
suggested to those who have 
frequently renewed small 


loans. 


The result is a new account and a 
better borrower. 


6. Saving for a child’s ed- 
ucation is suggested at the 
birth of the child. 


The new mother is invited to come to 
the bank for a gift (a baby book). An 
account is usually opened voluntarily. 

7. Pay-day savings ac- 
counts are popularized. 


These are similar to industrial savings 
accounts. 


8. Investment advice is 


offered. 


This gives opportunity to secure many 
savings accounts. 


which people should deposit their 
savings, it will soon get a majority 
of the deposits in that community. 

Special letters are alse sent to real 
estate dealers, architects, and build- 
ers. These letters are designed to in- 
form their recipients of the advan- 
tages in borrowing from the bank. 
Unless the bank ean lend its funds 
at advantageous rates, it cannot earn 
enough to attract savings deposits. 

Much has been done in the way of 
encouraging systematic saving by in- 
ducing mortgage loan borrowers to 
open special accounts for the pay- 
ment of taxes, street assessments, and 
fire insurance premiums. The man 
who is borrowing on his home will 
often welcome this suggestion and 
the bank’s experience has shown that 
a little salesmanship at the time of 
closing the loan will secure a proper 
budget of these items and prevent 
delinquency later in the life of the 
loan. 

Frequently a prospective borrower 
will come to the bank and say: ‘‘I 
have a straight loan coming due next 
summer and I wish to put it on your 
monthly payment plan, but the pres- 
ent mortgage will not let me pay on 
it now. What shall I do?”’ 

Here is a chance to sell a savings 
account and put: the prospective bor- 
rower where he can make his pros- 
pective payments until ‘‘next sum- 
mer.’’ After the borrower receives 
his monthly payment loan, he may 
be induced to continue the account 
as a sinking fund for taxes and as- 
sessments. : 

The savings account for children’s 
education is an ever popular one to 
start when the baby is born. Little 
effort on the part of the bank is re- 
quired to encourage this type of ac- 
count. Our bank has followed the 
practice of sending a letter of con- 
gratulation to the mother upon the 
birth of the child. She is invited to 
eall at the bank and present the let- 
ter to receive a gift. When she comes 
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to the bank, she is presented with a 
neat little baby book and the open- 
ing of the account usually follows 
without solicitation. 

School savings accounts are used 
to ineuleate the advantage of thrift 
in people when they are young. The 
undertaking is an expensive one, 
especially when there are more than 
55,000 accounts to handle as in the 
ease of this bank. Nevertheless, it is 
felt to be one of the most worth while 
of the activities fostered by the 
bank. 

Industrial saving, sometimes called 
pay-day saving, is another means of 


encouraging systematic saving. This 
bank has followed this plan for sev- 
eral years, and now has more than 
$300,000 in pay-day savings ac- 
counts. The bank also gets business 
by maintaining a collection depart- 
ment in which sellers of real estate 
on contract may leave their con- 
tracts for collection. The proceeds 
as they are collected are credited to 
the savings accounts of the contract 
owner. In this way they lose no in- 
terest and the bank’s deposits grow. 

Perhaps there is no department of 
the bank which has had a greater in- 
fluence in encouraging sane and sys- 


tematic saving than the investment 
advice department. In 1929 when 
the speculative fever was rampant in 
the United States and savings de- 
posits generally in banks were suffer- 
ing losses, the Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank increased more than 
$1,550,000 in deposits. In 1930 the 
bank has continued to grow, the 
total gain for the year being approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. This accom- 
plishment seems to be pretty good 
proof that the management of the 
bank has demonstrated to the people 
in its community that ‘‘there is no 
substitute for a savings account.’’ 


Appraisals That Serve As 


Mortgage Loan Safeguards 


HE mortgage loan business is an 

important part of a bank’s activ- 
ities. It is so important in fact, that 
the very best attention of the most 
experienced officer in the bank can 
well be given to it. 

One of the chief difficulties in 
making mortgage loans is represent- 
ed by several intangible items that 
are difficult to anticipate. Conse- 
quently, more attention must be 
given to them than to the routine 
matters of making the loan. 

These intangibles are largely mat- 
ters of changed conditions, many of 
which cannot be accurately foretold. 
For example, at the time this is writ- 
ten, the real estate market is so badly 
depressed that a forced sale of any 
property might represent a loss to 
the bank that loaned money on the 
property, unless the loan had been 
made very conservatively and unless 
the borrower had promptly paid 
every interest and principal payment 
when due. 

One of the chief safeguards in 
making mortgage loans is the amorti- 
zation system. If payments on prin- 
cipal are made at least every quarter, 
the bank’s equity in the property is 
gradually becoming less so that 
changed conditions and lower prices 
will be offset at least in part by the 
smaller amount of money that must 
be netted when the property is sold. 
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The ——— loan officer should have an ap- 
w 


praiser ose report includes information on 
intangible as well as tangible items. 


Times of Danger In Appraising 


I have no suggestion to make as to 
how the future real estate market 
can be forecast. It is just a matter 
of keeping in touch with conditions 
and trying to avoid being too opti- 
mistic. The danger period is during 
the time when real estate is moving. 
At that time the loan officer must 
exercise great care not to be too op- 
timistie in setting the loan value of 
any property. 

Another danger point is likely to 
oceur when a person who has been an 
unusually good customer of the bank 
asks for a more liberal appraisal of 
some property on which he wishes to 
borrow money. It very frequently 
happens that a loan officer’s judg- 


ment is modified by the fact that the 
borrower has been a very valuable 
customer of the bank for some time 
past. If loans are to be safeguarded 
as individual items, nothing of this 
sort must be allowed to affect the 
judgment of the man who appraises 
the real estate. : 

Another intangible item is the 
financial success of the borrower. In 
analyzing the loans on properties 
that have come back on our hands, 
we find that the most common cause 
of failure to pay a mortgage loan is 
some reversal in the experience of 
the borrower. 

Sometimes a business ‘is lost and 
the borrower must give up his home 
as well. Sometimes sickness is the 
cause of the trouble, and, in other 
eases, lack of work. It is, of course, 
impossible to estimate the future 
success of the borrower, but this item 
should ‘be kept in mind when loans 
are being made, and if a man has a 
history of constant change from one 
job to another, due to his own in- 
efficiency, a more liberal margin of 
protection should be allowed the 
bank. 


How Some Property 
Depreciates In Value 


Another intangible item that is al- 
most impossible to estimate aecurate- 
ly is the change in localities. We have 
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district in Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, that has been made almost 
worthless as a real estate investment 
because it is given over entirely to 
that type of colored families which 
cannot be depended upon even to 
pay a low rental. This district was 
at one time valuable as a real estate 
investment. It is adjacent to an im- 
portant business district and it is pos- 
sible that at least the fringes of this 
area may be taken over by business 
firms, but the heart of it is a genuine 
problem. 

About the only suggestion that | 
ean make for handling a situation 
of this sort is that the bank and 
others interested promote improve- 
ments as a civie proposition. Living 
conditions in such an area may be 
greatly improved by civie author- 
ities, or parts of the area may be 
taken over for certain civie pur- 
poses that will change the complex- 
ion of its oeeupaney. It is almost im- 


one 


possible for a bank alone to correct 
such a situation. 

Another item along the same line 
is the moving of certain national- 
ities in and out of a certain terri- 
tory. We must keep before us the 
fact that population nowadays is 
migratory. People move into a terri- 
tory, stay a few years and then move 
away. Apparently other pastures 
seem greener. I do not know of any 
way to prevent this and so the only 
thing we ean do is to take it into 
consideration. A territory that is 
newly developed is likely, from this 
standpoint, to be a better risk than 
one that has been developed for a 
longer period. At any rate, the loans 
should be made for as short a period 
as is possible, so that this particular 
risk will not endanger the bank. 

Sometimes the location of a fae- 
tory in a district is the element that 
starts the district downward so far 
as real estate values on homes are 


What The Bank’s 
Appraiser Must Study 





This building illustrates 
some of the details now in 
popular demand by home 
buyers: Artistic location, 
insulation, and an abun- 
dance of windows. 





1. Changing demands for real 
estate. 

2. Revised methods of living 
of different nationalities and 
different classes of buyers. 

3. The sales value at the time 
the bank might have the 
property left on its hands. 

4. Building plans that will be 
popular for the period of the 
mortgage. 
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5. Building materials that will 
be demanded by buyers. 
These are the ones that are 
being widely advertised. 


6. Equipment that will be 
demanded. Here again, it is 
the advertised product that 
will be asked for. 


7. Heating plants that may 
affect the sale one way or the 
other. 


concerned. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant for loaning officers to keep in 
touch with developments in every 
section of the territory. 

Possibly the most important work 
is done at the time the property is 
appraised. That is why we give so 
much attention to appraising. In 
the first place, we do not depend 
upon the opinion of one man, but 
secure a joint appraisal in every 
case from two experienced men. 

We start by collecting as much in- 
formation as possible from the ap- 
plicant. We get from him a complete 
description of the land and the im- 
provements. We also get just as com- 
plete a deseription of the building as 
he ean give us, checking particularly 
upon the number of bathrooms, 
showers, lavatories, and heating 
equipment. We get complete infor- 
mation, of course, about encum- 
branees and the present occupancy 
of the property. 

We ask the owner to place his own 
valuation upon the property and he 
then signs the application. 


Every Property Is 
Photographed 


Our appraisers then visit the prop- 
erty and with no information except 
as to the location, the names of the 
occupants and the purpose of the ap- 
praisal—that is, whether it is for a 
construction loan or for a purchase 
loan—they make a detailed examin- 
ation, photograph the property and 
supply us with complete information 
which may be checked against the 
applicant’s statements. 

It is in the examination of the 
property that a great deal of judg- 
ment must be exercised. The ap- 
praisers do not know the price asked 
for the property, or the size of loan 
requested, but they must know the 
probable demand for the property 
and the probable price that it would 
bring at a forced sale. They must 
have sufficient knowledge of trends 
and styles of buildings and their 
equipment to be able to look into the 
future and estimate the probable 
demand for the building they are 
evaluating. 

The photograph serves several 
purposes. It is made, by the way, 
with a Graflex camera and costs but 
a few cents. It is attached to the 
application and the appraiser’s re- 
port and must be identified by the 
loan applicant, so that we are cer- 
tain our appraisers visited the 
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APPLICATION FOR REAL ESTATE LOAN LAND 
THE UNION TRUSS COMPANY-CLEVELAND 
Sidewale 


OFFICE Water 












NAME aes Restrictsons 


BUILDING 


Frame 





ADDKESS 





OCCUPATION 


AMOONTS PHONE... 





PURPOSE 
NUMBER Sweet 








NEAR 





DESCRIPTION OF LAND 








Lot x Fe. 
Acres x 
BUILDING 





Orig. tot 





oome | 
Paved Side Walk Sewer........ Water Ca mceerehen ) 
Rooms lad 
Rooms 3ed ] 








DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING 


Se! 2 Fem Dot Duplea Toilets 


Rooms Stores...¢. REMARKS 


property we are interested in. 

Another purpose served by the 
photograph is that when we decide 
upon the amount of money to be 
loaned, we have a much better idea 
as to what should be allowed than if 
we had not seen the photograph. We 
have before us at all times first-hand 
information as to the style of the 
building so that in any check-up we 
may care to make, at any time, we 
have the complete evidence. 

This is an item that I would 
strongly recommend to every bank, 
no matter how small. The photo- 
graph is used in many unexpected 
ways, and completes the evidence on 
the loan. 

In case the building happens to be 
offered for sale, the photograph 
comes in handy again. If the bank 
examiners want to check up on the 
loan, the photograph is very helpful 
to them. 


The Building Must Be Strictly 
Up To Date 


Every man placing a value on 
residential property must be strictly 
up to date in his knowledge of build- 
ing plans, materials and equipment. 
We have found, for example, that a 
house of seven rooms or more in a 
city like Cleveland must be provided 
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CONDITION LOCATION SIZE OF BUILDINGS 
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(Improvements) 
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(laterior Description) 
HEAT FINISH 
Vapor Hardwood ... 
Steam o-see-Emamel........-+0 
Hot Water - Pine 

Hot Air Floors 
Stoves... Walls. 








No. 2 


with two bathrooms. It is surprising 
how nearly impossible it is to sell a 
house of that sort with only one bath- 
room. 

The heating plant must be con- 
sistent with the style of the build- 
ing. The interior decorations, the 
plumbing equipment, the bathroom 
fixtures, the kitchen arrangement 
must all harmonize with the style 
and location of the building. The 
community must be carefully stud- 
ied, unless the appraisers are already 
familiar with it. 

We ask our appraisers, after check- 
ing up on all details, to make an 
estimate of the value of the land per 
front foot, and also a separate esti- 
mate for the garage and for each 
building, if there are two or more. 
The total appraisal is then written 
down and the separate figure given 
as the selling value. The appraisal 
is always under the selling price. 
Each of the two appraisers must then 
sign the report. 

If any conditions that need to be 
taken into consideration at the time 
the loan is made are existent, the 
appraisers write these on the bottom 
of the report. On the back of the 
eard, which, by the way, is about 
4x9 inches in size, the appraisers are 
asked to give information on side- 


Four Loan Policies 
To Protect Mortgage 


Loans 


1. More attention needs to be given to 
intangible items in making appraisals such 
as: Changed market conditions, the finan- 
cial success of the borrower, and changed 
living habits of tenants and owners. 


2. All loans should have payments made 
on the principal at least four times a year. 


3. Appraisals should be extremely conserv- 
ative when real estate is booming, because 
a recession in demand and price is very 
likely to follow. 


4. Appraisals should be just as conserva- 

tive on the property of the bank’s good 

customers as on the property of others. 
Two cards are used, one to be filled in with the application 

for the loan, the other to be used by the appraisers. The 


appraisers photograph every property examined and this 
photograph becomes a part of the permanent file. 


walks, paving, curbs, water, sewers, 
gas, and building restrictions. 

They are asked to report regard- 
ing the building as follows: Frame, 
brick, stueeco, stone, shingle; single 
house, two family, duplex, double 
apartment, stores and suites, stores 
only, faetory, commercial suites, 
number of stories ; type of foundation 
such as brick, brick on tile, stone, 
block, conerete; slate roof, tile, 
shingle, composition paper, flat; 
number of rooms on each floor, num- 
ber of baths, number of lavatories, 
number of toilets ; vapor heat, steam, 
hot water, hot air, stoves; hardwood 
finish, enamel, pine; floors, walls; 
condition of each building, the qual- 
ity of the loeation—that is, good, 
fair og poor. 

Each building must be reported 
exactly as to size and value. 

With these facts to consider and 
with a full appreciation of the in- 
tangible items, a loan value is placed 
upon the property which usually 
turns out to be about 50% of the 
purehase price, that is, the price the 
man who is buying the property 
pays. It is not based upon the pur- 
chase price, however, but upon the 
appraised value. 








How To Write 


Individualized Form Letters 


R. PHI GAMMA DELTA, Dear 
Mr. Delta: ‘‘read an astonished 
executive on one of a batch of form 
letters that were about to be sent out 
from his banking institution. 

A little farther down in the pile 
he came across another, ‘‘ Estate of 
George Kelly, Dear Mr. Kelly:’’ 

He sent for the girl who had ad- 
dressed the envelopes and asked, 
‘‘How did you come to write to Mr. 
Delta?’’ 

‘“Why that is some Greek gentle- 
man, isn’t it?’’ asked the girl. 

‘‘And why, after writing ‘Estate 
of George Kelly’, do you say, ‘Dear 
Mr. Kelly’?’’ 

The reply was that this name also 
was on the index ecards that had been 
handed to her and that she thought 
‘*Estate of’’ was a dignified form of 
Esquire, only more so. 

It is difficult for an executive to 
understand such mistakes, yet his 
own mistakes in the letters them- 
selves may be more serious. 

A familiar error of this type is: 
‘* As one of our depositors whose ac- 
count is a valued one, we are anxious 
to know, and so on.’’ This is compara- 
ble to the schoolboy’s essay on the 
great Chicago fire, in which he ex- 
plained that it ‘‘was started by a 
lady who was out in the barn milking 
a cow with a kerosene lamp.’’ It is 
no more the intention of the bank 
represented by ‘‘we’’ to intimate 
that it is one of its own depositors, 
than it was of the boy to imply that 
kerosene lamps were the original 
milking machines. 


Form Letters Must Have 
Personal Touch To Be 
Effective 

A good individual letter is not 
necessarily a good form letter. The 
writer must realize that a form let- 
ter must be as personal and individ- 
ual as a good personal letter. For 
example, a man in the clothing busi- 
ness made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to draft a letter to his cus- 
tomers describing his wares. At last, 
in desperation, he appealed to a 
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By STANTON TIERNAN 


Five Principles 
Governing Good 
Form Letters 


1. Address your form let- 
ters to a select list of some 
one class or profession. 


2. Check over the list for 
spelling, and at the same 
time remove cards of those 
to whom the letter would not 
apply. 

3. Choose some typical in- 
dividual from the list and 
write the letter to him. 


4. Forget yourself. Write 
of your readers’ needs and 
interests. 


5. Avoid stereotyped cor- 
respondence language. Write 
as you would talk to one of 
your prospects. 


friend of his in the advertising busi- 
ness, who asked that the merchant 
write him a letter stating simply just 
what special information and appeal 
he wished to make. The tailor did so, 
describing the cloth he wished to sell. 

‘*Feel it, unravel a bit of it, tear 
it, wet it, touch a match to it,’’ he 
said. 

The advertising man found him- 
self interested in making these tests 
on the sample of cloth inclosed for 
the purpose. He returned the letter 
almost without a single revision, and 
advised its use. Why? Because it 
contained a personal appeal. 

A bank cannot inclose samples of 
its service but it can introduce a per- 
sonal touch to its form letters, some- 
thing every form letter must have in 
order to get results. It must be borne 
in mind that every form letter, 
though produced en masse, is read 


individually. For this reason, form 
letters are more appealing and get 
much better results, if written to a 
certain class or profession. One 
would write in a very different tone 
to a garage man, who must wipe the 
grease from his hands before reading 
his letters, than to an executive 
whose mail is opened and laid out for 
him on his mahogany desk. 


Write To A Selected List 


It is a good plan to look over the 
list, select an individual who is 
known personally to the writer and 
compose the letter in such a way that 
it would appeal to him. 

The next procedure is to make a 
eareful check of the list to see that 
the spelling and addresses are cor- 
rect, and to remove the cards of any 
to whom the specialized message 
would not be applicable. In this way 
an appeal to a Catholic Priest to pro- 
vide for the education of his children, 
or a notice of a tire sale to a man 
who owned no automobile, would be 
avoided. 

As it is an axiom of good salesman- 
ship always to take the ‘‘you”’ at- 
titude and speak of that which bene- 
fits the person addressed, so also is it 
good practice in bank form letters. 
This may be varied effectively by the 
use of ‘‘we,’’ the writer classing him- 
self with the person addressed. 

Some pessimist has defined thrift 
as a system of depriving oneself of 
money when he ean enjoy it, in order 
to have it in old age when it is too 
late to enjoy anything—truly just as 
false as it is pessimistic. Neverthe- 
less, it is well to stress the affirma- 
tive, optimistic suggestion. Saving 
for a rainy day is all well and good, 
but why not suggest saving to make 
bright days in the future? Suggest 
saving for a vacation trip, for the 
childrens’ education, or to create a 
reserve fund and thus eliminate 
money worries. 

Avoid the stilted ‘‘correspond- 
ence language’’ which is utterly for- 
eign to everyday diction. 
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CP RSA 


New Outlets For Loans 


With Increased Profit Possibilities 


HIS article shows that there is much financing, even 
in the smallest town, that is not benefiting the bank. 


EFORE turning too strongly 

toward second-grade bonds for 
pure investment purposes, the coun- 
try banker might well make a survey 
of his own community to find how 
many good local loans at 6% to 8% 
he may be missing. Probably he has 
never thought of actively seeking 
such loans on the theory that any 
borrower worth while would come to 
him, but there are dozens of cases 
where this is not so. 

First of all there is the partial- 
payment field. And right here the 
old-fashioned banker puts down his 
foot and says ‘‘NO!’’ but he says it 
without real consideration of the 
matter. For too many years the av- 
erage banker has been taught to say 
‘‘NO”’ first and put the other fellow 
immediately on the defensive. It was 
a great scheme to keep would-be bor- 
rowers from asking too much. Un- 
less a man had a bomb-proof reason 
for borrowing money, or a hide like 
a rhinoceros, he kept away from his 
banker. 


Partial-Payment Buying Has 
Succeeded 


While many bankers were busy 
telling customers they shouldn’t buy 
things on the partial payment plan; 
that it was economically unsound; 
and that they would get into trouble 
some day, the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and pianos and everything 
else went merrily along selling goods 
to the banker’s customers and turn- 
ing the notes over to finance com- 
panies. 

The old-type banker was equally 
certain that the finance companies 
would go to the ‘‘bow-wows’’ when 
depression came along. Right now 
we are 16 months after a major de- 
pression started, without a responsi- 
ble finance company reporting more 
than a nominal increase in reposses- 
sions. If we assume that partial- 
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payment selling stopped abruptly in 
October 1929 when the stock market 
erash came, (which it didn’t, of 
course), and that the average term 
of partial payment extends about one 
year, then it follows that most of the 
contracts made when the sky was the 
limit must have been paid by this 
time. If we were going to have seri- 
ous trouble with the system it should 
have developed during the past year. 
But it hasn’t. Furthermore any par- 
tial payment sales made since the 
erash have been made with a full 
knowledge on the part of both buyer 
and seller of the uncertain conditions 
and must have been on a reasonably 
conservative basis. 


12 Outlets For Loans 
Now Little Used 


1. Automobile wholesale 
purchases. 


2. Automobile retail pur- 
chases. 


3. Electric washing ma- 
chines. 


4, Electric refrigerators. 
5. Oil burners. 

6. Automatic stokers. 

7. Soda fountain fixtures. 
8. Store fixtures. 


9. For discounting bills of 
merchants. 


10. Small loans to salaried 
people. 

11. Modernizing improve- 
ments in homes. 

12. Farm machinery. 


The truth of the matter is that 
there has always been partial or de- 
ferred payment selling ever since a 
ledger was invented. 


Deferred Payment Selling Has 
Always Been With Us 


The only difference between the 
old method and the new is that the 
old method furnished the customer 
the goods but made no provision for 
the payment. That took care of itself. 
The customer was charged and the 
bill was paid at the end of the year, 
if he had the money. The result was 
that the merchant’s accounts receiv- 
able were slow and tremendous in 
size and the loss ratio was large. Now 
most major articles for home use are 
bought on time payments and the 
terms of payment are made at the 
time of purchase as they should be 
instead of a year afterward when the 
merchant is troubled over the past- 
due account and the purchaser has 
worn out the merchandise. 

The difficulty with time payments, 
where there has been difficulty, has 
not been with the system itself but 
because merchants in their anxiety 
to sell goods, relaxed their vigilance 
in granting credit and sold goods to 
poor credit risks (poor morally and 
financially) with too-small down pay- 
ments and instalments extending 
over too-long a period. 

With this in mind, let us go over 
the loci field and see where a banker 
might legitimately increase his loans 
at a good rate without too great risk. 


Many Good Loans On 
Automobiles Available 


First is the automobile field. There 
is a disposition on the part of some 
bankers who have not studied the 
matter carefully, to tell prospective 
buyers to wait for the automobile 
until they have accumulated enough 
money to pay for it in cash. As a 
matter of fact, an amazingly large 
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number of machines are bought and 
used for a combination of business 
and pleasure, and almost any family 
will skimp in all directions before 
giving up the ear. 

Furthermore, a survey of the buy- 
ers of cars on time will show that a 
substantial proportion could pay for 
them in full if they chose to do so, 
but preferred to make payments 
from their income instead of using 
their principal. A man may own 
investments he does not eare to sell, 
or he may have a substantial equity 
in real estate or a home or a business 
and yet not wish to take out cash. 
The note of a man whose eredit is 
good for $500 at the bank without 
outside endorsement is certainly just 
as good a note, if it carries the en- 
dorsement of a responsible dealer, 
even though it is for the purpose of 
financing a ear. 


Banks Can Underbid Finance 
Companies For Loans 


The bank can charge 6% or 7% on 
these loans and still underbid the 
finance company in rates, which in- 
clude a flat charge extra and no re- 
bates of discount, resulting in an 
actual cost to the customer of from 
12% to 18% for the money borrowed. 

This is no plea for bankers to urge 
their dealers to sell cars to irrespon- 
sible people on any terms but eash. 
Such a course only invites disaster. 
But when a dealer can finance the 
sale of a ear through his local bank at 
a substantial saving to the customer, 
he has helped himself to make a sale, 
helped his customer, and given the 
bank a good loan beside. 

The note may well be on a condi- 
tional sales form with the title in the 
dealer until paid, and the bank can 
look to the dealer for the periodic 
reduction of the loan. In fact, the 
dealer can often collect his money 
more easily, if the customer knows 
the bank will not renew the note 
without a reduction. 

The other fields of partial payment 
offer similar if less important oppor- 


tunities to loan money. Electric 
washers, refrigerators, oil burners, 


automatic stokers, soda fountain and 
store fixtures, and a host of other 
types of merchandise may be financed 
in many eases through the local bank, 
either for the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler, or the retailer at a much 
lower cost than a finance company. 
Another field in which the local 
banker has a legitimate interest is 
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There is a very small actual risk and good 

profit in loans to salaried people or people 

with steady incomes who can furnish two or 
three endorsements on their notes. 


providing money for the discounting 
of bills by dealers and factories of 
all kinds. There is no greater field 
of profit to a merchant than dis- 
counts on merchandise bills for 
prompt payment. He can reduce the 
cost of his merchandise by taking all 
discounts possible. 

Obviously, there is need for great 
eare in loaning for this purpose, for 
many a merchant who is borrowing 
from his bank could readily discount 
his bills, if he only had sand enough 
to go out and collect what was owing 
to him, and too much credit at the 
bank is just as bad as too little. 
Nevertheless, there is room to loan a 
certain amount of money in the com- 
munity for this purpose. 


Many Small Loans Can Be 
Made At A Profit 


Still another field worth surveying 
is that of small loans to salaried peo- 
ple or people with steady incomes 
who cai furnish two or three endorse- 
ments on their notes. This is a more 
specialized type of banking much of 
which has been in the hands of loan 
sharks for years, and more recently 
in the hands of local finance com- 
panies who charge from 18% to 36% 
for loans up to $300. 

Some of the large city banks have 
opened personal loan departments 
and are operating them at a profit. 
They have discovered that the actual 
risk in loans of this type is very 
small, if the risks are properly 
checked before granting the loan. 
There is more work in handling loans 
of this type, and the rate may well be 
somewhat higher than ordinary 
loans, but a bank could employ a cer- 
tain amount of funds in this manner, 


and perform a real service to the com- 
munity in keeping worthy people 
away from loan sharks. See page 20 
of the November issue for a routine 
that makes small loans profitable. 

Another field which has only been 
scratched as yet, is the granting of 
loans to people for the purpose of 
modernizing their homes. This type 
of loan would ordinarily originate 
with a_ responsible contractor, 
plumber, or lumber dealer, who has 
vision enough to realize that there 
are countless homes which could be 
modernized for a moderate amount 
of money, if the owner were able to 
finance himseif. 

A first mortgage is usually obtain- 
able at a reasonable rate, but a 
second mortgage is much more diffi- 
cult and often prohibitively expen- 
sive to obtain, and, if there are al- 
ready two mortgages on a house, it is 
next to impossible to have them in- 
creased. However, if it is possible 
for a man to buy an automobile or a 
dozen other rapidly depreciating 
household articles on a self-liquidat- 
ing deferred payment basis, it ought 
to be made at least as easy for a man 
to make permanent improvements on 
his home on a similar basis. Some of 
the larger plumbing supply houses 
are already financing plumbing in- 
stallations by this method, but their 
costs are higher than a local bank 
need charge. 

Every community is a law unto 
itself in the matter of the amount 
and kind of local loans available to a 
bank, but I have set forth some of the 
possible fields in the hope that it will 
lead progressive bankers to make a 
study of the credit needs of their own 
communities with a view to increas- 
ing their local loans on a profitable 
basis. 


Sell Your Services And Add 
To Your Profits 


Even $100,000 invested at 6% in- 
stead of 4% means $2,000 additional 
interest in a year and is not to be 
despised. Every sound loan placed 
locally inereases the profit of the 
bank and the value of the bank to 
the community, and the good will 
value of a bank’s policy in actively 
seeking good loans is tremendous. 

The day is gone when a banker 
can sit back and let business come to 
him. He has a service to sell, prob- 
ably the most valuable service in any 
community, but unless he actively 
seeks business and taxes care of it 
properly, it will go somewhere else. 
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_ Every Account Makes A Profit 


Charge and Interest Tables The Basis ~ 


N AUTOMATIC pian for determining equi- 
table service charges and interest allowance, 
based upon a simple system of account analysis. 


DESIRE to find a short eut for 
analyzing checking accounts, 
once the méasuring sticks have been 
established, such as per-item costs, 
administration costs, earning rate, 
and reserve percentage, prompted us 
to propose a table. It will enable one 
to make a quick determination of the 
amount of monthly service charge or 
interest allowance by simply focus- 
ing the average balance with the ac- 
count activity. Such a predetermina- 
tion of results greatly facilitates the 
task and enables our bank to cover all 
of its accounts each month. 

All the important factors which 
are included in a detailed analysis of 
the account are considered in the 
table, and while any unusual eases 
should receive special attention, the 
large majority of accounts can be 
analyzed by table. Metropolitan 
bankers have agreed that such a 
plan, based upon the size of balance 
and service performed, is unquestion- 
ably an equitable one. We believe 
that the practice of sharing profit in 
the form of interest will put the bank 
in a fair position to collect the cost 
of service rendered to all accounts. 


What The Tables Show 


Combination Table No. 1 repre- 
sents one section covering the small 
balances up to $100, and reaching to 
50 items. It will be noted, for in- 
stance, that the small balance with 
average activity would be favored, 
when comparing with the flat charge 
of $1 per month made against the 
average balance under $100; also, 
that the service charge of 50 cents 
for balances under $50 is not always 
equitable. These inconsistencies in 
the service charge requirements of 
various banks exist because the 
proper basis is not used in levying 
such service charges. Most systems 
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Advantages 


—_ 


of The Table Method 





1. It providesa much more 
equitable service charge, 
based upon size of balance 
and service rendered. 

2. Net profit realized by 
the bank upon the depositor’s 
balance is shared with him. 


3. Unwarrantedactivity in 
the account is reduced to only 
necessary requirements when 
the depositor realizes that his 
interest credit or service 
charge is directly affected by 
the cost of each item drawn. 

4. Uniformity of terms of 
interest to depositors of a 
similar status is insured. 


5. The burden of analyz- 
ing all accounts each month 
is reduced to a minimum. 


6. The service charge 
based on activity will prove 
to be more favorable to the 
small accounts now paying a 
flat charge of $1 per month 
with average activity. 

7. Exempting from service 
charge accounts in other de- 
partments is discontinued. 


do not take into account the earning 
eapacity of the depositor’s balance 
and the cost of the actual service 
performed for his account. 

Combination Table No. 2 repre- 
sents accounts showing activity and 
balance proportions which entitle the 
depositor to a monthly interest credit 
instead of a service charge. Interest 
is determined from the table also by 
focusing the activity line, with the 
average balance column. Definite 
rates of interest are used in the table, 
which analysis appears to justify, 
and are graduated according to size 
range of balances. Withdrawal ac- 
tivity expense is collected against in- 
terest credit when balances warrant 
interest, and by service charge when 
the interest credit is absorbed by aec- 
tivity expense. The following rates 
have have been allowed in these 
tables : 

Average balances 

$200 to $1,000 114% interest 

$1,000 to $10,000 134 % interest 

$10,000 and Over 2 % interest 

In addition, 214% interest will be 
allowed on inactive balances of 
$5,000 and over, carried with a 30- 
day notice reservation for with- 
drawal. This arrangement should be 
substantiated in writing by the de- 
positor in order that such dormant 
funds may be carried on a time basis 
for reserve purposes. 


How The Tables Were 
Compiled 


As a safety check on this plan for 
colleeting account costs and sharing 
account profit, a thorough analysis 
was made of the deposits subject to 
cheek. First, the balances were clas- 
sified aceording to size, as shown in 
Table No. 1. 

Upon determining the number of 
accounts in each balance range, we 
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5,000-10,000...... 
10,000 and over 


Table II 
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Table I. Analysis of Individual Accounts 


Amount % of Total No. Accts. % of Total omnes 
20,968 .5 1,177 39.5%{ 28-2 $ 18.00 
44,591 1.1 598 ated i 75.00 

130,724 3.3 910 20.2 144.00 
114,495 2.9 469 10.4 244.00 
78,734 2.0 228 5.1 335.00 
76,583 1.9 174 3.9 440.00 
305,370 7.7 437 9.7 699 .00 
832,921 21 .0) 386 8.6 2,157.00 
467,242 11.8 >80.6% 68 11.2% 1.5 6,868 .00 
1,899,557 47.8 J 50 Ee 37,991.00 
3,971,185 100.0 4,497 100.0 


. 30-Day Activity Test of 1,038 Accounts 


169,479.06 $ 21,878.40 $ 


54,011.76 $ 137,345.70 $ 53,535.03 $ wag 4 


Range ($) No. Items No. Accts. Ave. Activity 
0-50....... 2,392 199 12 
CE eictpiicnahe es ees s 2,303 146 16 
100-200..... 4,082 233 18 
200-300 2,143 114 19 
300-400 810 54 15 
400-500. . 947 47 20 
500-1,000..... 2,337 113 21 
1,000—5,000.... 3,490 102 34 
5,000—10,000 se 1,607 20 80 
10,000 and over 1,275 10 128 
1,038 
Table III. Aggregate Account Costs 
Average Total Total Total Overhead Total 
Range ($) Activity No. Activity Activity Cost $6 Account 
Per Yr. Accts. arent Cost Per M Cost 
Seer 144 1,177 169,488 4,660.92 125.81 4,786.73 
..., Sree 192 598 114,816 3,157.44 267.55 3,424.99 
100-200 216 910 196,560 5,405.40 784.34 6,189.74 
200-300.......... 228 469 106,932 2,940.63 686.97 3,627.60 
300-400.......... 180 228 41,040 1,128.60 472.40 1,601.00 
400-500.......... 240 174 41,760 1,148.40 459.50 1,607.90 
500—1,000 252 437 110,124 3,028.41 1,832.22 4,860.63 
1,000-5,000..... 408 386 157,488 4,330.92 4,997.53 9,328.45 
5,000—-10,000..... 960 68 65,280 1,795.20 2,803.45 4,598.65 
10,000 and over 1,536 50 76,800 2,112.00 11,397.34 13,509.34 
4,497 1,080,288 29,707.92 23,827.11 53,535.03 
Table IV. Analysis—Per Tables 
Service Interest 
Average Average 5 Number 
Range ($) Phe Chgs. Per Per Mo. Rate 
Balances Activity Mo. (Table) (Table) Accounts 
SE ees z 18.00 12 $ Bk. Bichipercine uucialee ee aueeees 1,177 
a, ae: 75.00 16 ee Cee sere are 598 
100-200........ 144.00 18 ' ae ee eA 910 
200-300........ 244.00 19 me «6 Aaweede SS 14% 469 
300-400........ 335.00 15 -00 -00 14% 228 
400-500........ 440.00 20 -00 00 14% 174 
500—1,000 699.00 21 ecrkiaia a etme 30 1%% 437 
1,000-5,000..... 2,157.00 | ERS eee 2.20 1%% 386 
5,000—10,000 ‘ 6,868,00 ee Sree 7.81 1%% 68 
10,000 and over 37,991.00 Seer Bees. 59.79 3% 50 
Table V. The Profits Made On Every Account 
Total Total 
Gross . Gross Less Acct. Net 
Range ($) Income | tend .~Y Profit Expense Profit 
, ere $ 894.79 $ 10,734.24 ...... $ 11,629.03 $ 4,786.73 $ 6,842.30 
ae 1,902.83 Se : 6,557.23 3,424.99 3,142.24 
ee 5,578.25 5,241.60 .. 10,819.83 6,189.74 4,630.11 
300-300.......... 4,885.74 | are 6,123.90 3,627.60 2,496.30 
Saas 7 EARS RS SS Seas aaa ae 3,379.76 1,601.00 1,778.76 
400-500.......... 3,267.96 bo Rniaare wie dneonere SS 3,267.96 1,607.90 1,660.06 
500-1,000........ | re 1,573.20 11,457.56 4,860.63 6,596.93 
1,000-5,000...... $5,642.42'........ 10,191.60 25,350.82 9,328.45 16,022.37 
5,000-10,000...... 19,938.19 ........ 6,372.96 13,565.23 4,598.65 8,966.58 
10,000 and over... 81,058.36 . 35,874.00 45,184.36 13,509.34 31,675.02 


1% 


were able to find the average balance 
in each. This table also shows some 
other interesting findings. For in- 
stance, the percentage of total 
amount as compared to percentage 
of total number of accounts existing 
in each class or group of balances is 
shown. It will be noted that nearly 
40% of the accounts have balances 
under $100; also, that over 80% of 
the aggregate balances are carried by 
11% of the total number of accounts. 

In order to determine what the 
account costs would be in each bal- 
ance range, as well as in the aggre- 
gate, an activity test was made of 
1,038 accounts. Table No. 2 shows the 
results of this test, based on one 
month. 


Tables 1 and 2 thus show the av- 
erage balance and activity propor- 
tions in each size range of balances. 
The schedules provide the needed in- 
formation for making a cost analysis 
of the accounts in each class. A per- 
item cost of 234 cents has been estab- 
lished, as well as an overhead and ad- 
ministration charge of 50 cents per 
$1,000 per month, with which we 
have arrived at the total account cost 
in each range, as well as in the ag- 
gregate. A 12% reserve and 5% earn- 
ing rate are considered in the deter- 
mination of gross profit on book bal- 
anees. See Table No. 3 for deter- 
mination of aggregate costs. 

Table No. 4 represents the appli- 
eation of the tables to the accounts, 
and shows the average monthly serv- 
ice charge or interest credit antic- 
ipated in each balance range. Mul- 
tiplying by the number of accounts 
in each class, one may thus approxi- 
mate the amount of service charges 
or interest credits for one year, in 
the aggregate, as shown in Table No. 
5. After adding total service charges 
and deducting total interest from 
gross income and deducting account 
expense from gross profit, a rate of 
2.1% on collected balances is arrived 
at. Exchange charge for float will 
be additional and is treated sepa- 
rately. 

It will be noted that the total 
amount of interest paid according to 
the analysis considerably exceeds the 
estimated service charges. This is re- 
deemed by the fact that the account 
expense is satisfied against interest 
and by service charge, and is, there- 
fore, covered. The bank used as the 
subject of this test finds that while 
service charges practically equal the 
total amount of interest paid, there 
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that a certain definite number of ac- 
counts will receive their adjustments 
on a specified day of each month, fol- 
lewing the month for which the anal- 
ysis has been made. Thus, the work 
is spread over a longer time. 

The clerk is expected to post im- 
portant account information to a 
permanent card record for the special 
benefit of the credit department. 

Exchange charges to cover float 
items deposited are accumulated and 
added to the account activity charge 
or deducted from the interest credit 
for each month. Transit item han- 


dling costs, as well as_ interest 
charges, are covered by this ex- 
change charge. Such items cashed 
over the counter are collected for at 
the time of presentation. 

No charge is made for handling 
local clearing items drawn on other 
Clearinghouse member banks, since 
the float is negligible and the han- 
dling cost very slight. 

Exceptions to this rule may be 
made in eases of unusual clearing ac- 
tivity. If there appears to be an un- 
usual number of such items being 
deposited in an account, which mate- 


rially affects the handling cost of the 
account, a charge will be made there- 
for, and added to the charge for 
other activity, at the rate of one cent 
per item. 

The borrowing account receives in- 
terest upon average balances under 
the same conditions as in the ease of 
the depositor who is not borrowing. 
It is not deemed wise to penalize the 
borrower for keeping compensating 
balances by denying him interest. 
Adequate compensating balances 
may be governed somewhat by vary- 
ing the loaning rate. 


How To Handle Bond Issues 


DISCUSSION of what should be back of bond or pre- 
ferred stock financing and how the investigations can 
be made to make sure that the obligations will be paid. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


ONG term financing, that is, the 
issuance of securities (bonds, 
debentures, stocks, and so on) is not 
primarily a function of commercial 
banking, which, as we have pre- 
viously emphasized, should be con- 
cerned strictly with short term 
financing. There are many invest- 
ment bankers who. are prepared to 
handle financing of this character 
and they are especially organized to 
earry out such operations profitably 
to themselves and economically to the 
concerns requiring such assistance. 
However, because the financial 
program of a commercial bank calls 
for the investment of a portion of its 
funds in such securities, so as to pro- 
mote the earning power and liquid- 
ity of the institution, it is necessary 
for commercial bankers to participate 
in long term financing to the extent 
that securities of this type are pur- 
chased and placed in bank portfolios. 


An Understanding Of Long Term 
Financing Procedure Is Important 


In the main, the purchase of such 
securities is very largely dependent 
upon the standing of and information 
presented by the investment bankers 
who are originating or participating 
in the distribution of the issues. 
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Local Bond Financing 


Yields Good Returns 


The local banker can keep 
the choice financing of local 
enterprises within his com- 
munity and profit substan- 
tially thereby, if he will 
follow the same procedure 
in analyzing the risk as does 
a metropolitan investment 
banker. 


There is usually a higher 
yield on local issues because 
metropolitan investment 
bankers cannot afford to 
handle small issues except 
at almost prohibitive cost. 


While, of course, in the average 
local bank the officers will not have 
the time, nor often the opportunity 
to make a thorough analysis of the 
securities offered them and must 
place reliance on the standing of the 
investment banker, yet it is desirable 
for them to know, at least in a gen- 


eral way, the procedure which is fol- 
lowed in originating long term 
financing. 

On the other hand, in large banks, 
a certain amount of local financing 
is and should be undertaken, if funds 
are available and the yield and sur- 
rounding conditions are satisfactory. 

In fact there is a good reason for 
only two types of paper being 
financed outside the community. 
These are very large issues or issues 
that are unsound. Because of near- 
ness to the properties, the local 
banker is in a better position to fol- 
low up the progress of the borrower 
than outside financial interests. Also, 
on local issues there is usually a 
higher yield because metropolitan in- 
vestment bankers cannot afford to 
handle small issues except at almost 
prohibitive cost. If the local 
banker will therefore follow the same 
procedure in analyzing the risk, he 
ean keep the choice financing of local 
enterprises within the community 
and profit substantially at the same 
time. 


1. The Earning History Of 
The Company 


The analysis of the earning history 
of the company is the first step in 
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Management is the most important factor in investments risks. Good organization calls for logical division 
of operations under responsible heads whose efforts are effectively coordinated to a common end. 


any survey. Balance sheets and op- 
erating statements with supporting 
detail must be analyzed for a suffi- 
ciently long period of time to dis- 
close the effect of periods of pros- 
perity and depression on the busi- 
ness. The trends of sales in volume 
and dollars and the cost of sales must 
be analyzed and charted to show sea- 
sonal and eyclical variations. 

It is essential to note the changes 
in the relative proportions of the 
major elements entering into the cost 
of production and the sales dollar. 
Fluctuations in gross profit and net 
income require particular considera- 
tion to determine the effect of eco- 
nomic changes. Finally, the finan- 
cial policies should be weighed, as 
reflected in the disposition of net 
income, the proportions paid out in 
dividends and reinvested in the 
property. Comparative financial 
statements and ratios of major in- 
come and expense elements to con- 
trolling factors are essential to bring 
out the financial trend. 


2. Character, Condition And 
Suitability Of The Physical 


Resources 


The character, condition and suit- 
ability of the physical equipment of 
the company is the next considera- 
tion. The aim is to determine the 
probable hazard as to plant location, 
with respect to raw materials, mar- 
kets, labor supply, power and other 
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important income and expense fac- 
tors. The type of buildings housing 
the business, their age and condition, 
and the suitability and condition of 
the equipment and machinery must 
be carefully appraised. The effec- 
tiveness of purchasing must be meas- 
ured as closely as possible. In cases 
where dependence is placed on eer- 
tain sources of supply, the control of 
these sources over the life of the 
financing is of vital significance. 

The influence of the factors of 
location and equipment is nowhere 
better illustrated than by the textile 
industry. From New England the 
concentration of production capa- 
city has been steadily southward on 
account of cheap labor and power, in 
addition to proximity to raw mate- 
rials. It is still possible for efficient 
management in New England mills 
to make money but the risk is very 
much greater. 


3. The Economic Status Of 
The Industry 


With the background of definite, 
tangible data regarding the com- 
pany, it is essential to take up the 
study of the industry. While excep- 
tional management can force a par- 
ticular company across the trend of 
the industrial field to which it be- 
longs, yet, in the majority of cases, 
the earning possibilities of the com- 
pany are circumscribed by the eco- 
nomie status of the industry. 


It is imperative, therefore, to know 
a great deal about the economic char- 
acteristics of the various industrial 
groups. The census and other gov- 
ernment statistics furnish some data. 
The products of the industry must 
be studied from the standpoint of 
grades, styles, extent of standardiza- 
tion, price levels, utilization of by- 
products, and so on. The sources of 
raw materials, extent of supplies, 
possible substitutes, price fluctua- 
tions and purchase commitments 
must be studied from their effect 
upon profits. 

Knowledge as to broad tendencies 
in the industry, as to plant develop- 
ment, equipment design and utiliza- 
tion of power are also vital, as is too 
the question of the character of labor 
and the problems of industrial rela- 
tions. In many lines patents or secret 
processes of manufacture play an 
important part, capable of reason- 
able measurement and appraisal. 
From available statisti-s, the seasonal 
and eyelical trends of production 
should be studied, both from the 
standpoint of production units and 
dollars. 

Finally, the broader questions of 
economic location, trends toward in- 
tegration, methods of distribution 
and tariff influences must be 
weighed. 

Another broad factor receiving 
even greater consideration is the 
tendeney of industries, through their 
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associations, to sponsor improved ac- 
counting and managerial methods. 
These have the tendency to build up 
the industry as a whole, making it a 
safer risk on the long pull and im- 
proving the risk factor for members 
of the industry. 

The second step in this analysis is 
to determine the position in the in- 
dustry of the company desiring 
financing. Its life and history from 
inception must be known. Statistics 
must be gathered and studied, show- 
ing its comparative position in the 
industry with respect to growth and 
volume in dollars and sales, plant 
capacity, control of patents and pro- 
cesses and sources of raw material. 
The standing of the company, both 
in trade circles and with the general 
publie, must be ascertained. While 
intangible factors, these are of the 
utmost importance and it is essen- 
tial to get unbiased, accurate infor- 
mation thereon. 

All of the foregoing data must be 
analyzed for the purpose of finding 
out the reasons for the present posi- 
tion of the company and to deter- 
mine probable future competitive 
conditions. A declining tendency as 
to relative position in the industry, 
with respect to any of the factors 
enumerated, may mark the company 
as on a descending plane, even 
though it still may be a major factor 
in the industry. 

Judgment must be based on long 
pull considerations, rather than pres- 
ent or past standards. The monopoly 
of patents and trade processes often 
produce transitory rather than per- 
manent profits. It is essential to as- 
certain to what extent the company 
is protecting itself against the future 
when basic patents will expire or 
other processes be developed that 
are more economical than those now 
in use. 

Favorable long term contracts, 
leases or franchises are other illus- 
trations of considerations of like 
character. The nickel fare on street 
railways is an apt illustration of the 
changing economic value of a fran- 
chise right and shows how a supposed 
asset can become a liability. 


4. The Character And Capacity 
Of The Management 


Management is the most important 
factor in investment risks. The fore- 
going data has been gathered as a 
basis for appraising the character and 
capacity of the management. Poor 
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judgment in plant location and lay- 
out; inadequate and slipshod main- 
tenance; uneconomical purchasing; 
labor troubles, and so on, are readily 
determined and reflect the quality of 
management. There is probably not 
a single phase of production, mar- 
keting, accounting and finance that 
cannot be appraised according to ac- 


Six Essential 
Considerations In 
Long Term Financing 


1. The earning history of 
the company. 


2. The character, condi- 
tion and suitability of its 
physical resources. 


3. The economic status of 
the industry. 


4. The character and ca- 
pacity of its management. 


5. The necessity for the 
financing. 


6. The extent and nature 
of protective measures. 


cepted standards of good manage- 
ment. 

Methods of organization and ad- 
ministration must be studied with 
eare. Good organization calls for 
logical division of operations under 
responsible heads, whose responsibil- 
ities are definitely determined and 
whose efforts are effectively coordi- 
nated to a common end. The organi- 
zation chart cannot be depended 
upon for this picture. Too often it 
does not reflect existing relationships 
or places wrong emphasis on certain 
functions. 

Information disclosing the char- 
acter and ability of principal ex- 
ecutives must be gathered, showing 
their education, experience, person- 
ality and loyalty. The well known 
statement, ‘‘An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a man,’’ pos- 
sesses much truth. Most small and 
many large business concerns are 
one-man enterprises. Effective con- 
trol and unified direction of activities 
require this. 

There is no inherent danger in a 





concern organized on this basis, if the 
ideals, principles and methods of the 
dominating personality are sound. 
However, if initiative and independ- 
ent thinking among lower executives 
are discouraged, a dangerous factor 
is present that militates against the 
continued success of the business in 
the event of death or incapacity of 
the head. 

In judging the competency of 
management, careful analysis must 
be made of the influence of transi- 
tory economic conditions or of ele- 
ments over which the management 
has little or no control. A business 
operating under ordinary manage- 
ment can make money in boom times 
but only alert and able management 
ean ride the storm of unfavorable 
economic conditions. Hence, the 
necessity of a very thorough study 
of economic trends in the industry 
as a whole and the accurate appraisal 
of the company’s place in the indus- 
try. 

The influence of the protective 
tariff is often a factor of consider- 
able significance. In general, it fol- 
lows that the existence of such ad- 
vantages tends to weaken the fibre of 
management by fostering com- 
plaeency or self-satisfaction. There 
is less demand for initiative and 
creative thought in such concerns. 
As a consequence, we find many 
manufacturing domestic products at 
high production costs. Their con- 
tinued profits are due to tariff pro- 
tection in spite of ancient buildings, 
obsolete machinery, ineffective lay- 
out and often incompetent leader- 
ship. In protected industries the ef- 
feet of changes in tariff schedules is 
a prominent factor in evaluating the 
risk. 

Another common source of tran- 
sitory profits lies in the- monopoly of 
patents and trade processes. Many 
businesses have failed when their 
basie patents expired. 

During a long period of easy sail- 
ing, they fail to work out satisfac- 
tory plans to protect the business 
after legal safeguards expire. The 
utilization of a considerable portion 
of net profits in planning and devel- 
opment work is an indispensable 
safeguard of continued satisfactory 
earnings. It is obviously impossible 
to foresee the effect of radical new 
inventions but it is possible to very 
closely estimate the general effect on 
the business by carefully appraising 
the character of the research carried 
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on by the coneern both in produe- 
tion methods and marketing. 


Regardless of how exhaustive the 
survey may be, there is always 
danger of error. The correct ap- 
praisal of the risk in a given enter- 
prise is quite complex. It is seldom 
possible to determine all the influenc- 
ing variables of managerial skill and 
economic conditions and to evaluate 
them exactly. The best is only an in- 
telligent guess. Managerial com- 
peteney cannot be measured alone 
by earning records as these frequent- 
ly arise from favorab]e but transi- 
tory economic conditions. The real 
test of management comes with ad- 
versity. In many eases the manage- 
ment has had no real test and the 
decision\as to what they would do in 
an emergency becomes a matter of 
judgment. 


5. The Necessity For The 


Financing 


The successful management is par- 
ticularly prone to expand too rapid- 
ly. Cheered by past profits, it is per- 
haps only natural to assume that in- 
creasing the production facilities 
will increase the profits proportion- 
ately. Especially in the good times 
era of the past few years, it has been 
quite the usual thing for business 
leaders to deprecate the influence of 
the old economic law of diminishing 
returns. However, there seems to 
be in every business a point in its 
production and distribution past 
which the ratio of profitability de- 
ereases with greater volume. 


The discovery of the exact point 
where the return can be expected to 
decline is very difficult and practieal- 
ly impossible to figure with any de- 
gree of certainty. However, in con- 
sidering long term financing, which 
is mainly to be utilized in increasing 
production capacity or to provide 
for increased distribution, it is essen- 
tial to make certain that the proposed 
inerease will not be reflected in de- 
creased net profits per unit, or will 
not require the increase of overhead 
or fixed charges to an extent that 
will handicap the business in ease 
competition attempts to take away 
its market. 


6. Protective Measures 


Long term financing, as the name 
implies, contemplates an investment 
for many years. It is, therefore, 
necessary to guard against any 
avoidable recession in earnings from 
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It is necessary for commercial bankers 

to participate in long-term financing 

at least to the extent that securities 

of this type ae in bank port- 
olios. 


those existing at the time the finane- 
ing is underwritten. In the last anal- 
ysis dependence must be had on ef- 
fective management and hence the 
necessity for being absolutely sure 
of its effectiveness. 

However, as an added tangible 
protection, it is customary in many 
eases, especially bond issues, to set 
up certain restrictions in the agree- 
ment that will prevent the unwise 
dissipation of earnings and conserve 
the financial resources of the com- 
pany. To accomplish this, certain 
ratios are set up, of which the most 
common are: 

1. Ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities 

2. Ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities plus funded debt 

3. Ratio of net current assets to 
funded debt 


In the mortgage or trust agree- 
ment, the meaning of these terms is 
clearly defined. The minimum ratios 
fixed depends on the type of busi- 
ness and the skill of the bargaining 
parties. Ordinarily the investment 
agreement provides that no divi- 
dends can be paid which impair these 
ratios. Failure to maintain them may 
constitute a default and precipitate 
liquidation. The following is a typi- 
eal example of such an agreement : 

‘*The company will not issue first 
mortgage bonds on account of future 
capital expenditures, nor declare or 
pay on its outstanding capital stock 
any eash dividends applicable to any 
period subsequent to............... : 
except out of income after such date 
available therefor, unless upon the 
completion of such additional issue of 
bonds, or such dividend payment in 
either case: 

1. Its current assets shall equal at 

least 200% of its current liabilities, 

and 

2. The excess of its current assets 







over all of its current liabilities shall 
be at least 50% of the aggregate 
amount of bonds then outstanding, 
and 

3. Its net tangible assets, as defined, 

shall equal at least 275% of the aggre- 

gate amount of bonds then outstand- 
ing, and it will not declare or pay any 
eash dividends on its outstanding capi- 

tal stock in excess of the rate of 6% 

per annum, unless net tangible assets, 

as defined, shall equal at least 325% 

of the aggregafe amount of bonds then- 

outstanding.’’ 

Such restrictions apply especially 
to bond issues but are used also in 
preferred stock financing. Here also 
the purpose is to prevent unwise ex- 
pansion and provide real protection 
for the preferred stockholder. Ob- 
viously, the more efficient the man- 
agement, the less the need for arbi- 
trary restrictions. In fact, unless 
earefully devised and wisely en- 
forced, even the most conservative 
restrictions may impose a temporary 
handicap on a company in an emer- 
gency. 


Productive Idleness 
By Donaup A. Latrp 


Mere rest will prevent human rust 
and corrosion. Idleness beyond the 
limits of adequate rest has the queer 
power of yielding to the human mind 
great vistas of ideas and thoughts 
which refuse to appear under the 
pressure of daily work. 

It is difficult for the executive to 
solve many of the major problems of 
his job, if he does not have occasional 
intervals for idleness. 

Last fall I spent some time at the 
home of the executive head of a large 
manufacturing concern. The sales 
manager in charge of marketing a 
new product was also there. The 
chief executive was sending him 
away for a few days to be all alone 
on a yacht manned by a crew trained 
to make the idleness of their solitary 
passengers profound and productive. 

**‘T am not running a sanitarium,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but an idea hatchery.”’ 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of unused brain cells in each skull. 
We may picture some of these as 
overworked and tired out with the 
incessant pressure of daily routine. 
A rest brings these back into good 
working condition. We may picture 
some of the hundreds of thousands 
of brain cells which are not habit- 
ually used as eagerly waiting for a 
chance to get into action; idleness— 
not mere rest—gives them the chance 
for which they have been waiting. 
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Competition For Savings Loans 
That Deserves Study 






HIS is the third article in a series that analyzes a nation-wide sur- 
vey of the difficulties of savings banks and savings departments. 
We must know the competition before we can determine what to do. 


UR patient brethren from Maine 
to Texas who earefully wrote the 
answers to our questionnaires, told 
in no uncertain language of the new 
and strange, as well as successful 
ways of others cutting in ahead of 
the banks for the savings dollar. 
They did more. By indirection and 
more in general remarks, they told 
of other and in some ways equally 
great difficulties that beset the local 
banker after he gets the dollar. 


Banks Have Not Met All The 
Need For Savings Facilities 


Granted that the problem is due in 
part to the banker’s failure to adapt 
himself to changing conditions, 
needs or requirements, that does not 
tell the whole story. The facts are 
that such great changes have taken 
place in our economic machinery, 
either in scale of demands, nature of 
requirements, or rapidity of develop- 
ment that our local banker, uncoordi- 
nated and noncooperative, simply 
cannot or does not fill all the bill. 

Quoting from ‘‘Recent Economic 
Changes’’ P. 691, ‘‘ Taking all these 
tendencies into account, it is evident 
that the character of the business 
that many local banks retain must 
have undergone not a little deteriora- 
tion.”’ 

What discriminating language! 
‘‘Retain”’ is a very good word be- 
cause literally billions of dollars of 
the old-time business is gone to new 
channels. The ‘‘deterioration’’ is ob- 
vious to any who analyze carefully, 
save in exceptional banks, even 
though banks have made a good 
showing individually in the shifting 
scene. Note the old-fashioned farm 
mortgage that was the pride and stay 
of savings and mutual banks and the 
happy home of time deposits in ‘‘ye 
olden days.”’ 
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By C. 0. HOLMES 


President, Central Trust and Savings Bank, Gary, Ind. 


Business Lost To 
Many Savings Banks 


As reported by 1,000 
bankers in a nation-wide 
investigation 


1. Farm mortgages. 
These have been taken by life 


insurance companies and Farm 
Land Banks. 


2. Savings for purchases. 
The finance companies have 
taken much of this business. 


3. City real estate loans. 

Insurance companies, building 
and loans, and nation-wide mort- 
gage houses have taken millions in 
loans that might have been held 
by banks. 


4. Industrial loans. 

Morris Plan and similar systems 
have built up huge deposits that 
might have been savings in com- 
mercial banks. 


First, the life insurance companies 
came in to take out of thousands of 
communities across the country hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the 
choicer mortgages on more friendly 
terms through men who came grad- 
ually to preempt the business. 


Finance Companies Take Millions 
Away From Banks 


Latterly, after these financial 
giants got rural indigestion, the busi- 
ness had grown to such proportions 
and developed such needs that only 
federal machinery in the Farm Land 
or Joint Stock Banks could meet the 
challenge and friend banker is al- 


most clear out of the picture. 

As our banker-correspondents com- 
plained over and over of the way 
they could not get the dollar that 
went into installment buying, they 
once in a while told of how finance 
companies, whether local or national 
in scope, now comb every city and 
town for good installment paper. 

This is so in part because the local 
banker as a rule had neither capital 
nor resources enough to handle any 
considerable quantity of this paper. 
Then, if he did try, his limited expe- 
rience and lack of diversification 
brought devastating losses. 

The thing that happened in the 
farm mortgage field was repeated in 
the field of city loans with even worse 
results for many bankers, as some of 
them tried to keep pace with the com- 
petition. 


Most Banks Neglect Industrial 
Savings 

The local bank made the mortgage 
loan on the store or flat building in 
the old days. As the insurance com- 
panies moved into this field, many 
banks failed to keep up. Then when 
nation-wide mortgage houses began 
to ‘‘step on the gas’’ other bankers 
who properly saw grief ahead, just 
quit, luckily. The added frill of guar- 
anteeing the bond issues has taught 
many of our surety companies new 
respect for our old-fashioned banker, 
who wanted not only income but in- 
tegrity and personality back of his 
loans beyond the safe margin of 
physical security. 

A brief word can be spared for the 
operations of a newer and substan- 
tial competition in the form of char- 
acter, or industrial lenders of the big 
business type. The legal restrictions 
on the old loan shark have helped but 
(Continued on page 40) 
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£0 te Banks of America 


B. T. Moran, Inc., announces the expansion of their organi- 
zation into two main and highly specialized divisions, offering 
a complete range of services designed to meet all requirements 
of the banking business. 


































New Business Building Division 


The New Business Building Division will handle: 


General Advertising and Advertising Counsel. 


New Business Plans—Commercial, Trust, Savings, Safe Deposit, and 
Bond Departments. 


Moran Customers Plan for Savings Development. 

Personalized Trust Service. 

Personalized Direct Mail Service. 

Account Analysis in relation to New Business Development. 
Central Sales File Systems. 

Central File and FactFinder Equipment. 

Creation of New Business Departments and Personnel Training. 


Bank Accounting Division 


The Bank Accounting Division will handle: 
Moran Accrual Accounting System with Daily Audit Control. 


SE cal 


f Periodic Bank Audits. 
a Surveys of Bank Systems and Departmental Operations. 

Trust Accounting and Simplified Systems of Operation. 

Departmental and Comparative Costs. 

Account Analysis in relation to Service Charges. 

Simplified Transit Operations. 4 
. 
“ NOTE: The services of B. T. Moran, Inc. are available to Banks and Trust 
. Companies either wholly or in part. Moran service may be contracted for 
y upon an annual fee or retainer basis that includes supervision, service and 
7 consultation covering the several activities in both the New Business and Bank 
. Accounting Divisions, or one or more specific services will be rendered at an 
* agreed price. In instances where the bank is already counselled by a general 
r- advertising agency, it will be possible to purchase such services as it may require 
at to complement the facilities of the agency in charge—or to complement the 
w activities of an established New Business Department within the bank. 
-, | 
n- 
3 B. T. MORAN 
of ° ° 

INC. 
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n- A Comprehensive Service for Banks 
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the friendly intelligent lending by 
big companies, whether Morris Plan 
Banks, or other systems or syndi- 
cates, have made money and rendered 
a great service in a field where the 
average banker wastes time, takes 
losses and gets disgusted. 

However, banks are handling per- 
sonal loans and finding them profit- 
able. But they have worked out a 
eareful but very simple system for 
handling the loans so as to keep the 
overhead costs as low as possible. 

Many banks have, though tardily, 
gone into this real banking need with 
good results as THE BANKERS 
MontTuLy has shown repeatedly. 


Banking Has Undergone Many 


Changes 


What a tangled pattern has been 
woven out of these studies and what 
a foreboding picture to the banker 
who thinks in terms of years ago and 
older methods. Not long since a shoe 
merchant was discussing his difficul- 
ties with his banker. The banker was 
somewhat fearful that he would soon 
be in the shoe business. The mer- 
chant said to the banker : ‘‘ You know 
I am not in the shoe business any 
more; I am in the lingerie business.”’ 
This gave the banker a new slant on 
the difficulties of the merchandising 
of shoes. Changing styles require a 
stock turn-over of six or eight times 
a year instead of the good old two 
times. This is analagous to what is 
happening in the banking field. 


Next Articles Will Cite Concrete 
Experiences 


As we try to bring our scattered 
thinking into a focus for helpful de- 
ductions and profitable suggestions 
in the closing article, we will cite con- 
crete illustrations out of the experi- 
ences of bankers across the country. 
We will also bring in some convic- 
tions about the advantages or diffi- 
culties of chain and group banking 
filtered out of the expressions of these 
men both inside and outside. Some 
inkling of a new day for savings out 
of the stock market crashes, the in- 
ereased sales resistance of our public 
to all kinds of pressure selling, all 
will make their humble contribution 
to the signs that point the way to 
those who read, even as they run. 

The next article will be published 
in the February BANKERS MONTHLY 
and will conclude this series based on 
a country-wide investigation. 


How To Insure A 


Successful Trust Department 


By HARLEY F. DROLLINGER 


Vice President, M & T Trust Co., Buffalo 


N 1812 a sagacious group of busi- 

ness men gathered around a table 

in a coffee house at Philadelphia and 

organized a trust company, which 

would satisfy an obvious want in our 
economic structure. 

The company did not make a gold 
strike. On the contrary, it required 
years of patient effort to educate the 
publie to the desirability of using a 
trust company for the administration 
of trust service. 

Nearly 75 years passed before cor- 
porate trust service received the re- 
cognition it deserved. Trust depart- 
ments of banks then attracted wide- 
spread attention because some, after 
years of pioneering, had developed a 
profitable business by spreading a 
huge volume upon their books. The 
movement was well under way and 
banks, which previously had never 
given the subject any consideration, 
started trust departments without 
sifting the sands to see whether it 
contained ‘‘pay dirt.’’ 

Now, from the standpoint of 
economics it may never be desirable 
to embark in an enterprise unless it 
offers an opportunity for profit. 
Therefore, the subject properly re- 
solves itself into this question, 
‘*When is it profitable for a bank to 
organize a trust department ?’’ 


Patient Waiting Required 


From the experience of others who 
have organized trust departments, 
it is obvious that a bank with this 
subject under consideration must 
first of all be prepared for a period 
of patient waiting. 

Assuming that directors of a bank 
recognize and accept this primary 
element in the development of a 
trust department, it will then be ad- 
visable to analyze the prospective 
field from which the trust plant must 
be grown. 

According to figures compiled by 
reputable statisticians, 10% of the 
population who die leave estates of 
$20,000 or more. There will be a 
figure at which the cost of adminis- 
tration of trust business will strike 


the horizontal between profit and 
loss to the bank. 

Suppose an estate of $20,000 is 
established as the horizontal between 
profit and loss. The number of such 
estates within a given area can be 
generally arrived at by dividing the 
population by ten. This will, in gen- 
eral, set up the volume of potential 
business in the territory. 


Life Insurance Important To 
Trust Departments 


Life insurance has not been taken 
into consideration in the analysis 
just recited and must be weighed 
most favorably, along with general 
estates, in making a survey of the 
potential field. It is very difficult to 
arrive at an average estimate in 
valueing life insurance. From per- 
sonal contacts I have found that it is 
quite common for a man with an 
estate of $10,000 to carry life insur- 
ance policies aggregating $25,000. 

The growing popularity of life in- 
surance makes a particularly fertile 
field for development. It is an at- 
tractive type of trust business in 
that it is all eash with no complica- 
tions. 

Having completed a _ favorable 
survey of potential trust business, 
which will be a composite of life in- 
surance trusts and estate administra- 
tion, and having in mind due 
patience for a period of from five to 
ten years, together with a willingness 
to make the financial outlay neces- 
sary to maintain a trust department 
and develop a volume of business, the 
directors are ready to decide if a 
trust department should be added as 
an additional service to their clients. 

If, after making a decision to do 
so, the directors and stockholders of 
the institution will unanimously ap- 
point the bank as executor and 
trustee of their estates and as trustee 
of their life insurance funds, thus an- 
nouncing their confidence and faith 
in the services of their bank, then it 
will be both profitable and opportune 
to organize a trust department. 
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This attorney is competent and reliable 


and I recommend him to the 


bankers of America 


@.It is the duty of every 
bank officer to use time 
efficiently. 


@ See that you have a 
BLUE BOOK always at your 
elbow. It will more than 
pay its cost by saving your 
time—to say nothing of 
increasing your efficiency. 


@.In your daily work, re- 
member — if what you want 
to know has anything to do 
with banking, you will 
find it in the BANKERS 
DIRECTORY. 


A directory of attorneys ... one for each county 
in the United States . 
mended by a banker. 


. . and every attorney recom- 


The only basis for these banker recommendations 
is satisfactory performance. These attorneys are 
actually handling bank matters with firmness, dis- 
cretion and dispatch. Nearly every mail brings a 
number of enthusiastic letters from bankers who 
use this directory of Bank Recommended Attorneys 
regularly and often. 


If you are not using Bank Recommended 
Attorneys, you are not experiencing the legal serv- 
ice it is possible for a banker to enjoy. And the 
directory of Bank Recommended Attorneys is 
right at your elbow .. . it’s a valuable part of your 
BANKERS DIRECTORY (BLUE BOOK). 


Use this attorney directory for your out-of-town 
legal business. 


Rand M£Nally & Company, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago —the largest publishers of banking 
publications in the world. 
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How To Select Liquid Bonds 


HELPFUL classification of bonds as to liquidity 





with some specific examples that will make any 
banker feel better able to manage his bank’s investments. 


T IS advisable for banks having 

resources of $5,000,000 or less, to 
have from 25% to 40% of their re- 
sources invested in securities. This 
statement is made with full knowl- 
edge that the chief function of a 
bank is to serve its community and 
provide’ credit for all deserving re- 
quests for it. Theoretically, this is 
how the bank earns its profits. 

Credit, however, must not be pro- 
vided, if by so doing the safety of 
deposits is threatened. It is the bond 
account which provides the cushion, 
or safety valve, for the depositors 
when eredit is over-extended and 
loan accounts become frozen. 

The tabulation on this page might 
well serve banks holding securities 
in amounts of $1,000,000 or less, for 
it is only banks which have greater 
amounts in bonds that really find it 
profitable to engage competent man- 
agement in their own personnel. 
While the tabulation is based upon 
a $500,000 principal amount, banks 
owning other amounts can readily 
adjust their commitments to approx- 
imate these percentages. 


What Proportion Of Liquid 


Bonds? 


While there can be no absolute 
percentage alloted to liquid, semi- 


By J. HORACE JONES 


President, The Capital Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


liquid or income-producing classes, 
they should, however, be limited to 
these ranges: 

Semi- Income 
Liquid Liquid Producing 
40% to 50% 25% to 35% 25% to 35% 

This latitude in percentage per- 
mits ample freedom to cover ordi- 
nary individual needs. For in- 
stance, it is obvious that a bank hav- 
ing but little call for long-time mort- 
gage funds, and engaged more or less 
steadily in discounting commercial 
paper, might be quite liquid on a 
basis: 40% liquid, 25% semi-liquid, 
35% income producing. 

As against this a bank having no 
loans on eall and accommodating real 
estate transactions as one of its chief 
activities, returning for the most 
part 644% to 714%, should not 
jeopardize its solvency with a high 
income-producing bond investment ; 
it should have bonds: 50% liquid, 
25% semi-liquid and not more than 
25% income producing. 


Definitions Of Classes 


Liquid bonds are the second line 
eash reserves. They consist of only 
Class I securities, possessing qualities 
making them highly desirable at all 
times. Accordingly, over any short 
period of time, they are subject to 


Tabulation Of Bond Diversification 


LIQUID 


United States Govern- | 
ment and Municipal.. 

Public Utilities 

OO” eee 

eee 

Real Estate........... 

| eR eee 


ae 


$ 50,000 


SEMI- 


LIQUID PRODUCING) 


70,000 | $ 30,000 


ee 20,000 
$200,000 | $150,000 


PER 
CENT 


INCOME | TOTAL 


$ 50,000 | 
150,000 
80,000 
130,000 
50,000 
40,000 


$150,000 | $500,000 


The table does not allow for legal reserve requirements. 





but slight variation in price. Safety 
of principal and certainty of income 
therefrom are axiomatically para- 
mount. That the bonds be listed on an 
important exchange is almost of 
equal necessity. Income yield is of 
least importance. 

Semi-liquid bonds are found in the 
border line between Class I and 
Class II. An investment service com- 
pany might find some hesitancy as to 
their classification; the optimist 
would grade the XX, the conserva- 
tive would say ‘‘X, three more years 
as satisfactory as the past three and 
that will be worth XX.’’ Income 
yield from semi-liquid bonds now av- 
erages around 5.20%, reflecting 
slightly less confidence than that 
shown in liquid bonds. Ordinarily, 
semi-liquid bonds are as marketable 
as those we consider liquid. It is in 
times of emergency, however, that the 
highest grade of security shows its 
superior liquidity. Class II bonds 
may have to be sacrificed at a 5 or 10 
point loss under extreme stress. 

Income producing bonds are often 
quite marketable. At times many are 
more marketable than those we term 
semi-liquid, but they are not depend- 
able in that respect, and all too fre- 
quently are subject to wide specula- 
tive fluctuations. This group may 
include the better class of real estate 
mortgage bonds, second-grade rail, 
industrial and public utility issues 
as well as a limited percentage of 
foreign obligations. The lists of 
securities given with this article are 
representative of the kinds qualified 
for the three groups under which 
they are listed. 

Of course, there can be no absolute 
rule of procedure in buying or sell- 
ing. 

Among the public utility and rail- 
road groups, blocks of $15,000 or 
$20,000 might be taken in many in- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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BUILDINGS 
THAT DRAW 


ACCOUNTS 








By L. M. Brohammer 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


ITH no merchandisé to dis- 

play, banks must depend 
upon their buildings to reflect the 
spirit of the organization, to create 
goodwill, and to actually draw 
business. \All of this is possible 
when the proper attention has 
been given to the planning of the 
building and its construction. 


Many a bank has had the 
pleasant experience of finding 
much new business coming into 
its doors when those doors marked 
the entrance to an artistic, com- 
fortable, and dignified banking 
room. The new building in itself, 
when properly planned, is a real 
new business getter. 


However, some bankers have 
been disappointed upon moving 
into a new building when the 
amount of new business expected 
has not developed. While this is 
not always the fault of the build- 
ing, many times it is. 


The building may have been 
designed by an architect of the 
old school. It may be cold and 
forbidding. The atmosphere may 
be anything but comfortable. 
The lights may be poor. The 
arrangement may be inconvenient 


All such conditions make the 
customer feel ill at ease. Upon 
visiting a competing bank which 
has a pleasant and attractive 
building, he often is moved to 
change his account. 


That is why specialists in the 
building of banks give so much 
attention to creating just the right 
atmosphere. 


One of the first objectives to be 
considered in the planning of a 
new bank building is to make it 
help the bank’s deposits to grow. 
A survey needs to be made to 
determine the possibilities for 
growth. It is seldom that such 
a survey reveals that the bank 
has all the business it should 
have. There is hardly a town in 
the United States where any bank 
has more than 25% of the business 
it might have, if it presented its 
institution to the community in 
the proper way. 


Erect a building that will draw 
accounts. 






































































Designing _ 
Engineering 
Construction 


Sr. Louis BANK i 
BuILpDING AND 5 il 


Equipment Co. 


Citizens Farmers 
National ‘Bank, 
Chickasha 
Okla. 


(In Course of 
Construction) 









The Thrifty Build Now 


UILDING material prices have declined. 
Workmen do more ina day. The cost of 
money is less. Now is the time thrifty bank 
directors are authorizing the construction of 





contemplated buildings. The very best may be 
had now at prices your bank can afford. These 
conditions are certain to change—therefore, 
build now! 


It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to 

quote a guaranteed maximum cost in advance | 
of the preparation of expensive working 

drawings and specifications. 


Our service, which includes complete Invest- 
ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering,Construction and Interior Equipment, 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service 
Booklet. Copy sent upon request. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDIN 
AND EQUIPMENT Cunstiaaie 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks §&xclusively | 
CHICAGO + + + SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS || 
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stanees. The $50,000 item, U. S. 
Government and Municipal Bonds 
might well be one block of Liberty 
Loan 414s. 


Short-Term Securities 


Perhaps one of the most important 
groups in a bond account and the one 
most likely to be slighted is short- 
term holdings. It is desirable that at 
least 10% of the liquid and semi- 
liquid securities be of early maturity. 
A twofold benefit results: 

1. There is much less chance of 
declining price—in actual dollar 
value, not necessarily in yield— 
whether from changing interest 
rates or forced liquidation. 

2. Continually maturing issues 
provide fresh cash to take advantage 
of new investment opportunities. 

Suppose that under the celassifica- 
tion ‘‘short-term’’ we include such 
securities as those having five years 
or less to maturity. A list of seasoned 
bonds to mature between 1936 and 
1940, about to become short term, we 
might say, should be kept. Among 
these, perhaps 10 to 15 may be found 
to be in rather uncertain positions. 
A careful study of each should be 
made, and four or five probably 
would be in industries well-founded 
and growing. 

Perhaps certain developments may 
have temporarily hindered one or 
two of the normally strong com- 
panies, but better results may begin 
to appear, and the securities of the 
companies look stronger, with all in- 
dications pointing to better standing. 
The bonds may have been under ob- 
servation by so-called bargain hunt- 
ers and recovered five or six points 
from their low prices. Such bonds 
may be worth purchasing after very 
careful analysis. They may be bought 
on about a 6% or 6.5% yield basis. 
Ordinarily they would be held as in- 
come-producing. One or two years 
more of improvement should show 
six or eight points further apprecia- 
tion in price. Then the security could 
be sold, unless it might be more de- 
sirable to hold it to maturity in the 
semi-liquid group. 

Suppose 90 were paid for a 6% 
yield to maturity; the current yield 
might be 6.5%. Two years later the 
price would be (say) 96. Roughly 
speaking, allowing for brokerage, 
there would be approximately an 
8.75% annual return for the two- 
year period. 

From among several current ex- 
amples of securities approaching 
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Examples Of Liquid, 
Semi-Liquid, And 


Income Bonds 


(Suggested by the Author) 


Liquid Bonds 

American Telephone & Telegraph De- 
benture 5s, 1960 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe General 
4s, 1995 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Adjust- 
ment 4s, 1995 

Northern Central General & Refunding 
5s, A, 1974 

Northern Pacific Refunding & Improve- 
ment 5s, D, 2047 

Western Electric Debenture 5s, 1944 


Semi-Liquid Bonds 
Rotterdam, Holland 40-Year External 
Sinking Fund 6s, 1964 
By-Products Coke First 514s, A, 1945 
Belgium 30-Year External Sinking Fund 
6s, 1955 
Armour & Company (lllinois) Real 
Estate First 414s, 1939 
Swift & Company Notes 5s, 1932 
Dakota Central Telephone First 6s, 1935 


Income Producing Bonds 

Finland (Republic) External Sinking 
Fund 7s, 1950 

French National Mail S.S. Lines Exter- 
nal Sinking Fund 7s, 1949 

Illinois Power & Light Sinking Fund 
Debenture 514s, 1957 

F. & W. Grand Properties Convertible 
Debenture Sinking Fund 6s, 1948 

Galveston Wharf Refunding 54s, A, 
1951 

M. A. Hanna Debenture Sinking Fund 
6s, 1934 

Indiana Electric First 614s, B, 1953 


short-term standing, and which hold 
possibility of enhancement, we have 
selected one which is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange: 


Dodge Brothers Convertible 
Debenture 6s, 1940 


Chrysler Corporation assumed the 
liability of Dodge Brothers deben- 
tures when it acquired Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc. Chrysler Corporation has 
excellent management and its sales 
organization has demonstrated its ef- 
ficiency over a number of years. 

Chrysler has fared somewhat bet- 
ter than most of its competitors. 
Earnings have been poor; but the 
balance sheet, as reported for June 
30, 1930, shows nothing discourag- 
ing, and there are several points 


which reflect the company’s conserv- 
ative policy. On the asset side, the 
item, ‘‘Land, buildings, equipment, 
ete.,’’ has been written down over 
$5,800,000 from the amount shown as 
of June 30, 1929. This probably com- 


pensates the reduced item, ‘‘Re- 
serves,’? on the liability side. 
‘‘Cash’’ and ‘‘Marketable secur- 


ities’? together are down about $7,- 
100,000, and ‘‘Inventories’’ about 
$7,900,000. For the former, this is a 
reduction of about 14% from the 
figures reported 12 months earlier, 
and for the latter a decline of 18%. 
Actually the company’s liquid posi- 
tion has been strengthened, because 
current liabilities were reduced even 
more, and amounted to only $18,376,- 
894. Current ratio for this June was 
5 to 1 as against but slightly more 
than 4 to 1 in June, 1929. 

From the point of view of one 
holding Dodge Brothers Debentures, 
a marked reduction in their outstand- 
ing amount is even more pleasing. 
On June 30, 1929, this obligation was 
in the amount of $56,202,000, where- 
as a total of only $48,652,000 was re- 
ported as of June 30, 1930. Com- 
paratively, there were in June 1929, 
$209,740,000 of tangible assets as 
security for the $56,202,000 of de- 
bentures, or about $3,700 for each 
$1,000 per bond, as against $200,- 
602,000 of such assets June, 1930 or 
over $4,100 per bond. 

Translated to a percentage basis, 
figures appearing in recent editions 
of ‘‘The Annalist’’ show that Chrys- 
ler continues to enjoy a larger pro- 
portion of the total automobile busi- 
ness this year than last. 

*Percentages of Chrysler New Car 
Registration to Total. 


1929 1930 
September ........ 13.96 14.14 
CO cece scetcon 13.33 **15.22 


*Do not include Ford figures. 

**Estimated in part, but similar estimates 
in the past have proved reasonably accurate 
when checked with complete returns. 

It seems reasonable that when a 
general improvement in buying de- 
velops, Chrysler should benefit mate- 
rially. Accordingly, current infor- 
mation leads one to believe that pres- 
ent market prices of Dodge Brothers 
debentures are too low—about 86 to 
87. There seems ample justification 
for expecting them to sell consider- 
ably higher during the next 12 to 15 
months. They could be purchased 
now as income-producing holdings; 
and, if later desirable, reclassified as 
semi-liquid when Chrysler demon- 
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strates power to increase its earnings 
and fortify them with greater secur- 
ity. 

It might be recommended that a 
commitment in these should be made 
now, and that the bonds be carried in 
the income producing group. Assum- 
ing that further improvement were 
made during the next four or five 
years, unless a marked enhancement 
in price had induced profit taking, 
holders of the bonds could then re- 
classify them as semi-liquid, and they 
would represent a comparatively 
satisfactory short term security. 


We have gone with some detail 
into the discussion of the merits of 
bonds which will in a few years be 
considered short term securities. 
This should, however, in no way be 
construed as a recommendation. It 
is merely an example; and while the 
bonds might well be appropriate for 
many portfolios, they would be abso- 
lutely unsuited for others. The delin- 
eation was intended to illustrate the 
scope of analytical procedure in con- 
sidering securities for investment. It 
applies to every kind of bond rather 
than merely short term. Often the 
results of analyzing a security may 
be presented briefly, but only the 
most thorough of studies should be 
made before reaching a decision to 
buy or not to buy. 


Interest From Day of Deposit 
To Day of Withdrawal 


By ROBERT LOUIS HOGUET 


First Vice Pres., Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York City, N. Y 


There is a definite trend in the matter 
of interest toward day-of-deposit to day- 
of-withdrawal interest. In this system the 
interest item is figured as it comes in, 
from the day of transaction up to the next 
quarter day. If the transaction is a de- 
posit, the interest becomes a plus item; if 
a withdrawal, it is a minus item. All that 
need be done on the last day of the quarter 
is to add the interest balance to the prin- 
cipal. 

The cost of accounting day-of-deposit to 
day-of-withdrawal interest is no greater 
than for monthly interest. 

The first palpable result of adopting 
this system is that the dividend rate coin- 
cides with the interest rate; a slight loss 
to the bank. 

On the other hand, the system results iu 
some very substantial economies. First, it 
eliminates the many confusing computa- 
tions cf days of grace. Second, it tends to 
level the peaks and valleys of business 
transactions. 

Finally, the policy of giving the deposi- 
tor interest for every day he has money in 
the bank is so obviously fair that it has 
a tremendous value in creating good will. 





Ask the 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
‘Rochester, N. Y. 


A Sales Department we designed and installed in 
the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., produced from Sept. 15 to 
Dec. 15, 1930:— 


166 Trust Accounts for $37,153,000 
1,567 Depositing Accounts 


? ’ - 2,225,769 
581 New Box Rentals 


These figures do NOT include “walk-in business.” 
No premiums, professional solicitors, special ad- 
vertising or lobby paraphernalia were used. 


The employees and officers of this bank are now 
sales-trained and ready to aggressively seek in 
1931 the types of new business they most want. 


A similar Sales Department would give YOUR 
bank a tremendous competitive advantage in seek- 
ing new business in 1931. Write us for a full 
explanation. No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 123 So. Broad St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


I am glad to renew the subscriptions to your magazine for 
members of the Old National and First National staffs, for 
which bills were sent me recently. In canvassing those who 
received THE BANKERS MONTHLY during the past year and 
questioning them as to its value, all of them expressed deep 
appreciation and a desire to be enrolled for another year. 
That’s pleasing to me, of course, and I know that it is to 


you also. 
W. J. KOMMERS 


Vice President and Trust O , The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co., Spokane, W: 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JANUARY 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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How ‘To Manage Investments 


HE income account returns revenue from two sources: 
interest earned and appreciation in capital value. 
This article tells how to manage to get the best results. 


No. 3 in a series of three articles 


HE size of its secondary re- 

serve should be definitely pre- 
seribed for the individual bank. It 
should be adequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the bank in question. 
On the other hand, it should not be 
excessive, as this would reduce the 
earning power of the bank. In the 
case of the investment account, how- 
ever, there need be no limit set to its 
size. Any funds which the bank has 
available and which are not required 
for some other purpose may be wisely 
and advantageously incorporated in 
the investment account of the bank. 
It is not essential for a bank to have 
any particular amount accumulated 
before beginning to organize such an 
account. Any reasonable proportion 
of its resources is sufficient. 

In order to be most useful to the 
bank, it should be flexible and sub- 
ject to change with varying condi- 
tions. There are certain limitations, 
however, which it is well to establish 
in order to make sure that adequate 
diversification is provided. A sug- 
gested distribution of investment 
account assets is as follows: 


Type of Asset Per Cent 
Municipal bonds......... 5-10 
Publie utility bonds...... 15-30 
Railroad bonds .......... 5-10 
Industrial bonds ........ 10-30 
Investment trust 

WeuentATes: ... 6... ..4. 5-15 
Foreign dollar bonds ..... 10-30 
Real estate bonds 

and mortgages ........ 5-20 


The Reasons For Standards 


This standard provides for shifts 
in the type of assets with changing 
conditions. There are times when it 
is more profitable to buy foreign dol- 
lar bonds than public utility bonds, 
or railroad bonds than municipal 
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By DR. PAUL M. ATKINS 


Engineer-Economist, Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


4. Important Points 
In Managing A Bank’s 


Investment Account 


1. When interest rates are 
declining, long term bonds 
should be purchased. 


2. When interest rates are 
rising, sell long term bonds 
and buy short term obliga- 
tions. 


3. Convertible bonds may 
usually be held to advantage 
during a period of rising in- 
terest rates. 


4. When properly man- 
aged, the investment account 
of a bank should be one of 
its most important earning 
assets. 


bonds, and there are periods when 
the contrary is true. 

A standard of this type provides 
for the varying circumstances of dif- 
ferent banks. One bank, for example, 
may be in a position to purchase local 
mortgages to advantage, whereas 
others may find little opportunity in 
this field. Some banks may have an 
officer or officers who are especially 
well informed in regard to certain 
particular types of bonds. However, 
it is desirable to include in the ac- 
count at least some of the various 
kinds of securities on this list. The 
minimum percentages shown provide 
for this. It is undesirable, however, 
to hold an excessive proportion of 
any one class of security, since this 


would create an unbalanced condi- 
tion of the account as a whole and 
reduce unnecessarily the proportion 
of other classes of securities. 

In general, it will be found un- 
desirable to build this account up 
largely of the highest grade securities 
as is the case when creating a second- 
ary reserve account. So-called 
‘*second grade’’ bonds—bonds which 
are thoroughly sound but which do 
not rank quite as high as the ‘‘insti- 
tutional’? bonds—are generally the 
most satisfactory for this purpose, 
although certain exceptions are noted 
later in the discussion of the manage- 
ment of the account. Bonds of the 
smaller issues, which are well secured 
but which do not possess a high de- 
gree of marketability because of the 
size of the issue, are frequently very 
satisfactory for this account. 


Where Municipal Bonds Belong 


Because of the low yield, in spite 
of the tax exemption feature, general 
obligation municipal bonds are, on 
the whole, not particularly well 
suited to this account, whereas they 
are quite appropriate to the second- 
ary reserve account. Special assess- 
ment municipal bonds, on the other 
hand, which have no place in the 
secondary reserve account of a bank, 
may be included in limited amounts 
in the investment account. This kind 
of bond should be limited to local 
issues with which the officers of the 
bank are personally familiar, and 
should not include bonds from local- 
ities with which the officers of the 
bank are not thoroughly acquainted. 
Failure to observe this rule has been 
one of the most fruitful causes of 
losses to banks in the operation of 
their bond accounts. 


Foreign dollar bonds offer one of 
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the most satisfactory types of in- | 


vestment for this account. The yield 


on this type of issue is high, due | 
consideration being given to the risk | 


involved. The relatively low risk is 
evidenced by the fact that this class 
of bonds ranks among the best of any 
of the types from the standpoint of 
defaults. 


Two Ways The Account 
Produces Income 


There are essentially two ways in 
which this account may produce in- 
come for a bank. In the first place, 
there is the revenue obtained from 
the interest earned by the assets held 
in this account. In the second place. 


there is the gain resulting from the | 


increase in the capital value of the 
assets over a period of time. 





From certain viewpoints, this gain | 


should not be looked upon as income, 
but as long as the Federal Govern- 
ment so treats it and taxes it, it 


seems appropriate for the banker so | 


to regard it. While the elapse of 
time may result in a capital gain, it 


also holds the possibility of capital | 


losses. This is a very important detail 
for the banker to consider. Figures 
from the report of the Comptroller 


of the Currency show that losses on | 


securities were relatively heavy in 





1929. This was not due principally | 
to defaults in bonds, for losses from | 


this source were comparatively low in 
that year, which was, on the whole, 
one of the most prosperous in Ameri- 
ean history. In fact, the position of 
American corporate bonds of all 


types was strengthened, rather than | 


weakened, in this year, 
through increased earnings over 
previous years, increased underlying 
equities, or both. The losses on secur- 


either | 


ities came rather from the fact that | 


banks sold bonds during this period 
for less than they paid for them. 


The successful management of the | 


investment account of a bank de- 


pends primarily on a knowledge of | 


changing economic and business con- 
ditions, Past experience shows that 
business moves in eyeles, a period of 
depression following a period of pros- 
perity. Accompanying these business 
cycles are cycles in interest rates. In 
part the changes in interest rates are 
caused by shifts in economic condi 
tions; in part, the contrary is true. 

The price of securities is, of course. 
very closely related to interest rates. 


In fact, the price of bonds may be ex- 


(Continued on next page) 





GILBERT PAPER CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 





Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised 
Check” without cost or obligation. 


Person 


Ce See 





Gilbert Paper Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 
Gentlemen; 

"The work on this check was done by a man 
selling non-alterable ink, After he had made the 
statement that he could entirely remove the writing 
from any check and having done so with ordinary 


paper, he was given this check for a test. It was 





made out to a fictitious name and the amount was 
$720.00. His acids turned the entire check a yellow 
brown and brought out the written amount in white. 
The check was lithographed on Gilbert Safety paper, 


which we specify in all our orders for drafts and 


checks," 
Yours very truly, 
SME Ah — 
HCH;AT Cashier 


Fill in the coupon below. It 
may be the means of saving 
you from substantial loss of 
funds and possibly life. 


GILBERT 


SAFETY BOND 
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One of a Series of Advertisements on the Founding of Detroit Industries 





ae kindling 


an Industry 


UNDER A 
30 GALLON 
KETTLE 

















hw 1858 Joseph and Thomas Berry 
lighted a bed of charcoal under a 30- 
gallon copper kettle filled with Copal 
gum. The occasion marked the founding 
of the varnish industry in Detroit. 


Because of its great toughness and 
elasticity, the varnish the two Berry 
brothers manufactured quickly won 
widespread popularity. Soon there were 
two copper kettles. Soon a little 
factory replaced a makeshift 
workshed. Soon enlarged facili- 
ties were provided. 


Detroit is now a world leader 
not only in varnish, but in the 


























FIRST 


manufacture of paint and allied | MATIONAL DANK 


IN DETROIT 
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The Detroit-made 
products of such manufacturers as 
Berry Brothers, Acme White Lead 
and Color Works, Detroit Graphite 
Company and Boydell Brothers are 
known and in demand throughout the 
world. 


products as well. 


Detroit industries tell many remarkable 
stories of success such as that of the 
two Berry brothers. Because 
of the continued growth and 
expansion of Detroit and 
Detroit industries, a financial 
institution of the character, 
strength and diversity of 
First National Bank has been 
made possible. 


ee 


It is my sincere desire to cooperate with you in the 
fine piece of work which you are doing for banks 


and bankers by your continued use of practical, 


timely and informative articles in THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. 
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O. S. DENNY 


State Banking Commissioner of Kentucky, 
Frankfort, Ky. 





How To Manage Investments 
(Continued from preceding page) 
pressed in terms of their yield, and 
so made comparable with other in- 
terest rates. The price so expressed 
is, of course, the reverse of the price 
expressed in dollars. In other words, 
as the price increases, the interest 

rate declines, and vice versa. 


When To Purchase Long 
Term Bonds 


Advantage should be taken by the 
bank of this situation. When interest 
rates are declining, long term bonds 
should be purchased as the declining 
interest rate will result in a greater 
inerease in price in the case of long 
term bonds than in that of short term 
bonds. After a decline in general in- 
terest rates, there is usually a lag in 
the effect of the declining rate on 
bond prices, and bonds continue to 
advance in price. After that, inter- 
est rates begin to rise, and shortly 
thereafter, bond prices begin to de- 
celine. 

Long term bonds will, of course, 
fall more in price than short term 
bonds. This is a time for a bank to 
dispose of the long term bonds in its 
investment account portfolio and 
convert them into short maturity 
bonds, or even into short term paper 
such as commercial paper or call 
loans. It is advantageous to do this 
for two reasons, even though the 
yield on the short term assets is less 
than on the long term bonds which 
are sold in order to procure funds to 
purchase them. 


In the first place, the bank pro- 
tects itself from the fall in the market 
prices of its long term bonds which 
inevitably accompanies the rise in 
interest rates. In the second place, 
the bank has funds available in its in- 
vestment account which it can utilize 
on brief notice to purchase long term 
bonds when they are lowest, at the 
time when the upward trend in in- 
terest rates is checked and the down- 
ward trend begins. By controlling 
the investment of the funds of the 
investment account in this fashion, a 
bank is enabled, not only to protect 
itself against losses which may come 
from shifting interest rates, but also 
to take advantage of such changes to 
increase the income to be obtained 
from its investment account. 


When To Hold Convertible Bonds 


Bonds which are convertible into 
stock at the option of the holder, or 
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which carry stock purchase war- 
rants, may frequently be held to ad- 
vantage during a period of rising in- 
terest rates, since at such times stock 
prices often rise, and with them the 
prices of this type of bond. In such 
cases it is necessary to watch the 
stock market carefully, since the price 
of the bond is dependent largely on 
the price of the stock. 

In the second place, not all classes 
of bonds react at the same speed to 
shifts in the current market rate of 
interest. United States Government 
bonds are the ones which respond 
most readily under most cirecum- 
stances. The highest grade muni- 
cipal, railroad and public utility 
bonds are the ones which are the next 
most sensitive and then come in or- 
der the other bonds whose quality is 
not so high. Hence when the current 
rate of interest starts to fall, the 
highest grade—the so-called ‘‘insti- 
tutional’’ bonds—are the ones which 
ordinarily rise in price first in re- 
sponse to the decline in interest rates. 


How Business Conditions 
Should Influence Buying 


It is frequently desirable, there- 
fore, to add this type of bond to the 
investment account first, and wait 
until later before adding second 
grade bonds. In this way, during a 
time when business is declining and 
there may be some question in regard 
to the position of certain corporate 
bond issues, the investment portfolio 
of the bank will be filled with bonds 
of the highest credit rating. 

It will usually be found that a sub- 
stantial rise in this type of bond will 
take place before the effect of the 
decline in interest rates makes itself 
felt in the case of other bonds. It is 
quite possible, therefore, to take ad- 
vantage of a substantial part of this 
rise before selling these bonds in or- 
der to purchase second grade bonds, 
in time to take advantage of the rise 
which customarily follows a rise in 
the price of institutional bonds. The 
long term, second grade issues should 
then be held until it is necessary to 
convert the long maturity bonds into 
short term assets. 

The investment account of a bank 
gives the capable bank officer an op- 
portunity to profit by his knowledge 
of economic conditions and his ac- 
quaintance with securities. When 
properly managed, the investment 
account should be one of the most 
important of the earning assets of a 
bank. 
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TAKE A SECOND LOOK AT YOUR CHECKS... 


Others do. And many who seldom, or never, see your bank, judge 
you by your checks ... their form . . . quality . . . design. 

Your checks speak for you—in a quiet way—and they will 
speak forcefully and favorably, if you'll give them the chance 
That is a simple matter. Order your next supply of checks on 
La Monte National Safety Paper. With its color . . . distinctive 
wavy lines ... safety ... durability . .. your own emblem in the 
paper—you'll have checks that really represent you . . . checks 
that step right out and tell the world of business that yours is a 
progressive bank .. . modern in its ways. And your customers 
will give wide circulation to these smart checks with complete 
satisfaction and pride. 

You can change to La Monte quickly and easily. Just call 
your lithographer or printer. Or write to us for samples, sugges- 


tions, sketches—free. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


FREE—An unusual sample book of checks, A-4, NaugG'ha te. ge"? Fo heel 
made on la Monte National Safety Paper. Ce i i ee 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 


ENCOURAGE TRAVEL ° 





It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 





Wintering In The Southwest 


N THE southwestern part of the United 

States are located many splendid winter 
resorts and dude ranches to suit all re- 
quirements. Whether you wish a quiet 
homelike place or the most fastidious hotel 
you will find them in this section. The 
climate is mild and outdoor sports can be 
indulged in during the winter season. Most 
of the resorts open about the first of 
November and close from the first to the 
fifteenth of April. 

Here are the resorts arranged according 
to State and City: 


Arizona 


PHENIx—the largest city and the center 
of the resort region in Arizona with dry 
mild climate and excellent hotels. It is 
situated midway between El Paso, Texas 
and Los Angeles on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific, also reached by a branch 
line of the Santa Fe. Through cars are 
operated from the midwestern cities on 
both the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Lines. Within a radius of fifty miles of 
Phenix are located many famous winter 
resorts, the principal one being the Arizona 
Biltmore, owned by William Wrigley, which 
is situated about seven miles from Phenix 
and considered one of the finest resorts in 
the southwest. All of the sports are avail- 
able in and around the hotel. It caters to 
a very fine clientele and is reached by motor 
from Phenix. 

CasTLE Hot Sprincs—a very fine resort 
located about sixty miles northwest of 
Phenix which may be reached from Hot 
Springs Junction on the Santa Fe. Pas- 
sengers are met by bus and transferred to 
the hotel. There is a main building and 
many bungalows for those who prefer them. 
They are particularly desirable for anyone 
remaining some time. 

CHANDLER—located on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific and 26 miles southeast 
of Phenix. Here is located the San Marcos 
Hotel,.a very fine resort catering to the 
highest class clientele. There are numerous 
cottages in connection with the main build- 
ing which make an ideal place to spend the 
winter. Many of its patrons return year 
after year and reservations must be made 
well in advance as they can take care of 
only a limited number. There is opportu- 
nity for practically all of the sports which 
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Hundreds of varieties of fascinating cacti are 
to be found in the Southwest and the spell of 
their beauty grows on = as you become ac- 


quainted with them. This scene is in Arizona. 


can be enjoyed during the winter season. 

INGLESIDE—located nine miles northeast 
of Phenix in a very homelike place with 
adjacent cottages and can be highly rec- 
ommended. 

Tucson—ealled the ‘‘Sunshine City’’ 
and a very splendid health resort located 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific 
south of Phenix, the best resort hotel being 
the El Conquistador. 

APACHE TraIL Trip—one of the most 
interesting trips that can be taken in 
Arizona reached by the Southern Pacific 
Line starting at Globe. 
point to Phenix if you are going west or 
the reverse if coming east. The trip can be 
added for an additional $10 to any rail- 
road ticket routed over the Southern 
Pacific to Phenix or any of the western 
points. 

GranD CANYON—this is too well known 
to go into any lengthy description. The 
best hotel is the El Tovar, operated by the 
Santa Fe Line, located on the rim of the 
Canyon. The Santa Fe Line runs through 
ears to the rim of the Canyon, most of the 
trains arriving at Grand Canyon in the 
morning and remaining the entire day, 


Motor from this. 


which gives one an opportunity to take the 
drive along the rim or make a descent on 
horseback into the Canyon. 


California 


The resorts of this state are too numerous 
to mention all of them, but wish to point 
out a few which are not so well-known and 
located in the southwestern portion. 

Acua CALIENTE—called the American 
Deauville, located just across the border in 
Old Mexico about 17 miles by motor from 
San Diego. There is also regular aeroplane 
service from San Diego. Spanish architec- 
ture is carried out in the buildings and 
surroundings. All of the outdoor sports 
are indulged in at this famous resort. 
Winter racing commences on Christmas 
and ends about the first of April. 

PaLM Sprincs—situated on the western 
rim of what is known as the ‘‘ Colorado 
Desert of California.’’ Has an ideal winter 
climate and is located on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific not very far from 
Riverside, California and within easy motor- 
ing of Los Angeles. The two leading re- 
sort hotels are: 

DESERT INN—which is a nationally known 
winter spot with accommodations for about 
200 guests. All of the guest rooms are in 
detached buildings which range in size from 
bungalows of one or more rooms to lodges 
of ten or twelve rooms. 

Et Mirapor—which is 9f Spanish archi- 
tecture having 200 large and attractive 
guest rooms and suites, many with private 
sunporches looking out over the Desert 
Canyon and high mountain peaks. 

La QuINTA—situated near Indio, Cali- 
fornia on the Southern Pacific and reached 
by motor connecting with the Southern 
Pacific trains. 


New Mexico 


INDIAN DETOURS—a two-or three-day all- 
expense trip operated by the Santa Fe Rail- 
way in comfortable motor cars visiting the 
cliff dwellings and Indian pueblos and vil- 
lages with a guide. In order to take the 
trip one leaves the train at Lamy, if one is 
going west or at Albuquerque, if going 
east. This is the best way to visit this coun- 
try. 

Santa Fe—BisHors Lopce—one of the 
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most interesting winter resorts around 
Santa Fe reached by motor. It is a good 
place to stop and take sidetrips through in- 
} teresting sections of New Mexico. 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS—can be reached as a 
sidetrip from Santa Fe. This is one of the 
National Monuments and is attracting a 
great deal of interest at this time. This 
ean also be reached by the Santa Fe Rail- 
way branch line from Clovis to Carlsbad, 
thence a short motor ride to the caves. 


Old Mexico 


We are mentioning only the ones that 

are located near or on the border. 
ENSENADA—in lower California or Old 
Y Mexico and is within easy motoring dis- 
tance of San Diego. The, hotel, Playa 
Ensenada, will be open for the first time 

during the winter season of 1930-31. 
JUAREZ—a picturesque Mexican town 
which can be visited from El Paso, Texas 
as it is just across the river. It is not to 

he be recommended for a longer stop. 
mn MATAMORAS—another Mexican border 
town across from Brownsville, Texas and 

should be visited from that point. 





Texas 
us 
nt Corpus CurisTI—located on an inlet of 
nd the Gulf of Mexico—an all-year-round 
resort with several very good hotels and 
an noted for its splendid fishing and bathing. 
in It is reached by the Southern Pacifie Rail- 
m road from Houston, Texas or via the Inter- 
ne national Great Northern Railroad. 
2e- Eu Paso—a modern American city 
nd located on the border of Old Mexico across 
rts from Juarez. 
rt. GALVESTON—an_ ll-year-around resort 
1as located on the Gulf of Mexico south of 
Houston and reached by train or motor 
orn from that point. There is fine surf bathing 
do and opportunity for all the outdoor sports. 
ter The best hotel is the Galvez. 
of Hovuston—the largest city in Texas and 
om becoming quite a port, as large steamers 
or- now dock at Houston. It is a very fine, up 
re- to-date city located on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific, also reached by the Mis- 
wn souri Pacifie Railroad from St. Louis. 
out San ANTONIO—a very interesting resort 
. in city with splendid hotels, fine buildings and 
rom many old missions. Has an ideal mild 
ges climate and is located on the main line of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, also reached 
chi- by the Missouri Pacific Lines from St. 
tive Louis and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
vate Line from Kansas City. It is one of the 
sert important gateways for a trip into Old 
Mexico. 
‘ali- BRACKENRIDGE PARK—one of the finest 
shed parks in the country. Here is also located 
nern the famous Alamo, an interesting and his- 


toric Mission-fort. 


Dude Ranches—A Vacation 
Thought 
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Dude Ranches 


(Continued from preceding page) 
swimming, and so on, there are no better 
vacation spots for these purposes than the 
‘*Dude’’ ranches of California and Ari- 
zona. 

The friendly hospitality for which the 
West is noted and justly famous, con- 
tinues on these ‘‘Dude’’ ranches in all its 
unrestricted freedom. One does just as he 
or she pleases—and enjoys it. One may 
sun himself on the wide verandahs of the 
ranch houses, or put a ook and some 
sandwiches in his saddle bags, ride away 
into the beautiful country, and spend a 
day alone with nature, reading and loafing 
under a sky of turquoise blue. 


The first were all cattle ranches, usually 


far back from highways and railroads, 
which usually took in a few paying guests. 
Today, the ‘‘Dude’’ ranches, with their 
unlimited stock of health and enjoyment, 
are an institution of the West, and the 
Mecca of real vacation life. Those in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona are in a class by them- 
selves, many of them being really very 
luxurious, and providing a home away from 
home. 

I would like to make special mention of 
Pierson’s Ranch, located in the very pic- 
turesque Wonder Valley in Fresno County, 
surrounded by mountains on all sides, away 
from the beaten track, on an estate of over 
1,500 acres, in a beautiful valley nestling 
between these green mountains made bril- 
liant by the rains that feed the beautiful 






























~YALE- 


BANK 
LOCKS 


HE Central Savings Bank at 
Broadway & 73rd Street, 
New York, equipped its Safe 
Deposit Vaults with Yale Con- 
cealed-indicator Safe Deposit 
Locks. The President of this 
bank stated: “This lock ap- 
pealed to me for the 
reason that the cus- 
tomers’ key could 
not be known until 
the box was actually 
rented.” 

After the original 
installation this bank 
added 3,200 additional 
boxes in two years and 
again ordered 2,800 
making 8,000 boxes 
within three years from 
the bank opening— 
Good Locks help— 


BRB 





CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
Frederick S. Holmes, New York, Bank Vault Engineer 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, Builders of Vault Equipment 
Remington & Sherman Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Additional Boxes 


The country’s finest safe deposit vaults are equipped with Yale Locks 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 





YALE MARKED 


IS YALE MADE 





To reach this ranch, if travelling by auto 
from the South, go to Kingsburg and 
Sanger, or from the North through Fresno, 
and follow the paved highway and the signs 
that point to Centreville and to Delpedia, 
and turn up-canyon along the private road 
that leads to this beautiful ranch. For 
more than a mile you drive along a gravel 
road over heights that look down on Kings 
River, past the beautiful spot where the 
Arroyo del Molino empties its waters into 
the river, a road that winds along above 
the creek, entering a valley made lovely 
by the perpetually running water that leaks 
out of the High Sierras. 

At last, in the evening, you arrive at 
Pierson’s Ranch, where Mr. Pierson greets 
you in his wonderful, western, hearty style, 
throwing open to you everything on this 
ranch of his. Fine, new, modern cabins in 
rustic finish, each with bath, await you 
and, after a wash-up, one of the finest 
dinners it will be your luck to eat; but 
night comes early and you retire at nine, 
one hour later than the ranch hands who 
have already gone to bed. Thus day passes 
into night, and you go to bed to dream of 
the events that will take place the next day. 

There are other wonderful ranches in 
this state, but space will not permit me to 
write about them all. In Arizona, also, 
ranches like the Circle Flying W. the 
Remuda, the Kay-El-Bar, and the C4 at 
Wickenburg, and the famous T. P. and J. L. 
Ranches at Hot Springs are among the 
most famous. There are many forms of 
entertainment provided visitors, and one 
returns to city life after a vacation spent 
on a ‘‘Dude’’ ranch wondering why he or 
she had never tried this form of health- 
giving relaxation before, and making a 
secret vow to do it again and again every 


year. 
MIA 
ot ~ 


The Open Season for 
National Parks 


The United States Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announces that the opening and 
closing dates of the National Parks for 
the season of 1931 will be as follows: 


Yellowstone, Wyo., June 20—Sept. 19. 
Grand Canyon, Arizona (North Rim), 
June 1—Sept. 24. 
Zion, Utah, June 1—Sept. 25. 
Bryce Canyon, Utah, June 1—Sept. 25. 
Rocky Mountain, Col., June 15—Sept. 20. 
Mount Rainier, Wash., June 15—Sept. 15. 
Grand Teton, Wyo., June 20—Sept. 19. 
Crater Lake, Oregon, July 1—Sept. 20. 
Yosemite, California, Open all year. 
General Grant, California, Open all year. 
Hawaii, Open all year. 
Mesa Verdi, Colorado, May 15—Oct. 15. 
Lassen Voleanic, Calif., June 1—Sept. 15. 
Mt. McKinley, Alaska, June 1—Sept. 15. 
Sequoia, California, Open all year. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, Open all year. 
Glacier, Montana, June 15—Sept. 15. 
Acadia, Maine, June 15—Oct. 15. 
Platt, Oklahoma, Open all year. 
Sulleys Hill, N. Dak., June 1—Sept. 30. 
Wind Cave, 8. Dak., June 1—Sept. 30. 
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Dyer Bill Promotes 
Tourist Industry 


The Dyer Bill will be the main topie of 
business at the next annual convention at 
Washington, D. C. on January 23rd of the 
International Travel Federation. 

This bill, if passed, will provide for a 
travel department which will function as 
part of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It will mean that the 
United States is anxious to see the tourist 
industry on a sound and co-operative basis; 
that a regular program will be adopted to 
study, encourage, promote and develop the 
travel of foreigners in North and South 
America, the travel of citizens of the 
United States and its possessions to and 
from the United States and its possessions, 
and to encourage foreign travel in the 
United States; and that a complete survey 
of the tourist industry in the United States 
will probably be made as a result of this 
proposed legislation in cooperation with 
the International Travel Federation. 





How To Study Business 


INVESTIGATION OF BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS by J. Eigelberner. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Co. 
New York City, 1926, Leather 
335 pages, $4. 


From a wide and varied experience this 
author, who is a specialist in bank consul- 
tation work, tells you in the language of 
business just what to do and why. He 
presents in a practical manner methods and 
plans of procedure for solving business 
problems, tested under all sorts of condi 
tions. 

Step by step, Mr. Eigelberner tells you 
how to get a broad point of view and just 
how to determine your real objective. In 
detail, he shows you how to analyze the 
problems, describes effective methods of 
gathering facts and points out sources of 
authentic data. 

The book is invaluable to the loan officer 
who is advising business accounts. 


A Book For Borrowers 


In connection with recent announcements 
in the BANKERS MoNTHLY of the publica- 
tion by Rand MeNally & Company of 
‘*Bank Loan Management’’ by H. N. 
Stronck and J. Eigelberner, Mr. Stuart H. 
Patterson, Vice President and Comptroller 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York calls our attention to the fact that 
he published a book on this subject several 
years ago under the title ‘‘ Borrowing from 
Your Bank.’’ Mr. Patterson’s book is 
addressed to an entirely different audience 
from ‘‘Bank Loan Management,’’ being 
intended, as its title indicates, for study 
by users or prospective users of bank 
eredit. Naturally it does attempt to discuss 
loans from the viewpoint of inside manage- 
ment. 

Bankers who read it will find it of value 
in helping customers to understand and 
in miny eases to improve the credit service 
rendered by their banks. 








OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 
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enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Morors 
AGCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office - 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ¢ 


OVER $80,000,000 








Recent Books 


THE Economics oF MONEY, CREDIT AND 
BANKING by F. Cyril James, Assistant 
Professor of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. Published by the Ronald 
Press Co., N. Y. Cloth. 456 pages. $4.— 
A discussion of our entire financial or 
ganization with emphasis on the function 
performed by the system and on its rela- 
tionship to society. 


MoneEY RATES AND MONEY MARKETS IN 
THE UNITED States by Winfield W. 
Riefler. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Cloth. 250 pages. $4.—An 
original and valuable discussion of the 
recent history of the relation of money 
rates to the money market. 


EpocHs IN AMERICAN BANKING by Noble 
Foster Hoggson. Published by The John 
Day Co., New York. Cardboard. 250 
pages. $5.—This book presents the sig- 
nificant events in the development of our 
banking system—from the earliest use 
of wampum down to the Federal Reserve 
system and the most modern types of 
securities, written to appeal primarily 
to the practical banker and members of 
boards of directors, bank employees and 
intelligent and interested laymen. 


TEN THOUSAND SMALL LOANS by Louis N. 
Robinson and Maude E. Stearns. Pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. Cloth. 154 pages. $2.—A 
report of a statistical study of 10,000 
small loans as a part of a general survey 
of small loans. 


KEANE’S MANUAL OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
by C. P. Keane. Published by the Finan- 
cial Publishing Co., New York. Cloth. 
2246 pages. $20—A book listing all the 
investment trusts, outlining their organ- 
ization, regulations, personnel, nature 
and kind of stock and printing their 
statements. 
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& Banker Associates 


TRIBUNE TOWER Bs. CHICAGO 


We have no sugges- 
tions other than to 
say that we think 
you're getting out a 


“corking” good mag- 
agine. 


J. E. HORAK 
Vice President, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pontiac, 

Mich. 
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The Public Needs To Be Told 


Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Co. 
Chicago, recently authorized publication of 
a statement by him in the newspapers from 
which the following is quoted. 

‘“Probably because of rumor and gossi)), 
an unreasoning fear has spread that vast 
liquidation of collateralized bank loans is 
in prospect. It has been stated that many 
holders of securities have transferred their 
accounts from brokerage houses to their 
banks and that such loans must eventually 
be liquidated through selling of their 
collateral. There is no truth to such gossip. 

‘*The record of our bank shows that our 
loans on collateral, both to brokers and 
our customers, have declined steadily in 
recent months. We are entirely satisfiel 
with our collateralized loans and the bank 
is in an unusually liquid condition. Money 
is almost a drug on the market. Therefore, 
we are not seeking to have our customers 
reduce well-secured collateral loans, but 
we are even looking for additional gooid 
loans. ?’ 


Will We Have More 


Government In Banking? 


The Bond Men’s Club of Chicago was 
recently informed by Edward W. Decker, 
president of the Northwest Bancorporation, 
that the strength and perpetuity offered 
by metropolitan institutions must be ex- 
tended to small towns or governmental in- 
tervention will surely come. 

He suggested that county-wide organiza- 
tions of branch banks be used at first which 
may be later extended to include selected 
areas offering a diversification of industry. 

Mr. Decker declared that ten failures 
result from easy credit, whereas only one 
results from tight credit. 


Deposits Of Group Bank 
Increased 


An increase of $8,000,000 in the deposits 
of member banks of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation was reported December 11. 
While the exact period over which this in- 
erease has been made is not indicated, it is 
interesting to know that these banks have 
apparently established themselves in the 
good will of the communities they serve. 

There is also a great deal of interest in 
the statement that earnings are equal to 
$3.16 a share, which is 154 times the annual 
dividend requirement of $1.80. The net 
earnings reported are said to be equal to 
about 9% on the quoted market value of 
$35. The report shows $100,000,000 in 
eash and due from banks, and states that 
there is an unusually large amount in the 
form of government bonds and other read- 
ily marketable securities. This apparently 
conforms to the situation in other well- 
managed institutions. 
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What Will The Next 50 
Years Bring? 


With anecdotes of many interesting ex- 
periences of banking in the old days, 
Charles J. Moore entertained his friends 
at the celebration 
of his fiftieth an- 
niversary of service 
in the Third Na- 
tional Bank & 
Trust Co. of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

He recalled the 
days when all book- 
keeping and post- 
ing was done by 
hand and when 
checks were can- 
celled by hitting a 
steel die with a 
wooden mallet. The bank buildings then 
were all built like tombs, with massive 
stone fronts and iron bars. Ventilation 
was terrible and illumination a strain on 
the eyes. 

Will our operating methods of today 
bring a smile to the lips 50 years from now 
as quickly as does this account of opera- 
tion less than 50 years ago? 
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CHARLES J. MOORE 


A Merger Is Not Always A 
Quiet Affair 


The Chicago Corporation and the Con- 
tinental Chicago Corporation, two big in 
vestment trusts organized during 1929 in 
Chicago, merged last month. As the news- 
papers reported it, ‘‘The merger was ac- 
complished by approval of stockholders 
over the objection of an articulate but 
hopelessly out-numbered minority. 

‘*Stockholders jammed the rooms at 
both meetings and frequently interrupted 
the proceedings to voice protests or ask 
questions. 

‘*Cries of ‘Hear, hear!’ and handelap- 
ping were heard frequently at the Con- 
tinental Chicago meeting when disapproval 
of the consolidation was expressed. 

‘*The main objection voiced at the 
meeting was that the separate portfolios of 
the two firms had not been given to the 
stockholders when the consolidation was 
proposed. ’’ 





A Forecast Of Increased 
Bank Stock Buying 


An analysis of the earnings of New York 
banks on the basis of the low market of 
1930 shows earnings ranging from 2.999/, 
on the market price up to 16.68%. The low 
earning was on the first National Bank 
which made a 1930 record for earnings. 
The high earning was made by the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. Another high earn- 
ing was shown by the Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. which shows a percent- 
age yield of 10%. 





Up The Ladder In Central 


Hanover 


This time of year always brings a lot of 
news interesting to every banker regarding 
the advancement of various friends of his 
in their respective banks. 

Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of 
New York, has just announced the election 
of Basil Hwoschinsky, William A. Eldridge 
and Alfred M. Ellinger as vice presidents; 
and John B. Henneman, Louis F. Timmer- 
man, John C. Highbee, Peter Van Brunt, 
Porter L. Willett, O. M. McCullough, 
Williston J. Farrington and Hubert B. 
Chappell as assistant vice presidents. 

Mr. Van Brunt and Mr. Willett were for 
five years new business representatives of 
the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago previous to their New York 
City connection. Mr. Van Brunt Repre- 
sents Central Hanover in the Southwest 
and Far West, and Mr. Willett serves in 
a similar capacity in the Mid-western 
States. 


Banks May Deduct Security 
Losses Without Sale 


A decision recently handed down by the 
United States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
makes it possible for banks to inventory 
their securities and take a tax loss without 
sale. This means that banks may take tax 
losses without having first to sell securities. 

‘*The Government’s position,’’ said J. 
S. Seidman of Seidman & Seidman, ‘‘has 
been all along that unless banks were ac- 
tive dealers in securities, they could not 
inventory securities at hand at the end of 
the year, and that losses could be claimed 
only as the result of actual sales trans- 
actions. The Harriman National Bank 
challenged the Government’s position. 
Before the Board of Tax Appeals, the 
bank lost out. On appeal to the court, 
the Board’s decision was reversed.’’ 


How Much Can A Bank Earn? 


It is reported that the First National 
Bank of New York has earned $164.23 on 
each share during 1930. How we would all 
like to own 50 shares of that stock! It is 
not so easy to secure, however. The 
present quoted price is $3,800 per share. 
The annual dividend rate is $100 per share 
and this does not figure such a big yield 
if you buy the stock today. Naturally 
most of the stock is held by persons who 
did not pay near the quoted price. 

It is interesting to recall that in 1929 
First National Bank stock was quoted as 
high as $8,500 per share. The ratio of 
known earnings to known resources of the 
bank is figured to be 4.75%, the highest 
in New York City, compared with an 
average ratio of known earnings to re- 
sources for 16 leading New York bank and 
trust companies of about 1.7% 
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The Burned Safe Deposit 
Folder 


A distinctly original idea for a safe 
deposit folder was pictured in the Decem- 
ber BANKERS MONTHLY. This was issued 
by the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co. of St. Louis and charred at the edges 
exactly as though it had been through a 
fire. The main caption read ‘‘ Important 
Papers Burn Easily—But how hard they 
are to replace! ’’ 

It is since ascertained that copies of 
this folder may be purchased in quantity 
for distribution by other safe deposit com- 
panies and departments outside St. Louis. 
They are obtainable from the copyright 
owners, Messrs. Bauder-Baker, 225 No. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illin‘is. 


The Same Qualities Make A 
Good Business Man And 
A Good Banker 


An example of this truth is John G. 
Lonsdale, last year’s president of the 
American Bankers Association, and presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Co. of St. Louis. 

Active for many years in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, he has been 
made a vice president of the organization 
by the board of directors. An idea of Mr. 
Lonsdale’s business interests may be had 
from the following facts. 

He has been a director of the National 
Chamber since 1925 and has served as 
chairman of the Finance Department, 
succeeding Owen D. Young. He is chair- 
man of the Committee on Aeronautics, a 
member of the Special Committee on 
Banking and Currency Study, a member 
of the Committee on State and Local 
Taxation and a member of the Committee 
on Trade Relations. 

In 1927 he was a member of The Flood 
Control Committee which made a survey 
of conditions in the Mississippi Valley 
and made recommendations to President 
Coolidge on which subsequent river legisla- 
tion was largely based. Mr. Lonsdale is 
also a director of a number of nationally 
important business institutions. 


Emphasizing Liquidity And 
Reserve Increases Profits 


‘*The officers and directors of each insti- 
tution are emphasizing liquidity and are 
laying particular stress upon adequate 
reserves,’’ said Walter Kasten, president 
of the Wisconsin Bankshares Corp. follow- 
ing a directors’ meeting at which a cash 
dividend and a cash extra equal to the 
dividend was authorized. 

Depositors of Wisconsin evidently have 
full confidence in this group of 53 banks 
because the banks show an increase in 
deposits of $10,000,000 o- the past 
year. 

Furthermore, the reserve and investment 
accounts of the various banks show an in- 
crease of over $20,000,000 for the same 
period. The total resources of the group 
are $325,014,000. The Corporation is 
owned by 8,500 stockholders, 91% of whom 
are residents of Wisconsin. 
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er, Commercial 
Bal Bank 


Through more than a century of coopera- 


tion with business and banking—and through sixteen 
complete banking offices at the main “‘crossroads”’ of 
New York trade—Chatham Phenix is able to offer 
correspondent banks an extraordinary breadth of con- 


structive experience. 


Through officers drawn from many sections 
—and through representation in leading cities — con- 
stant contacts are maintained with industries and 


conditions everywhere. 


To banks, bankers and corporations requir- 
ing New York facilities, this breadth of experience, 


seasoned through 118 years, is frequently invaluable. 


TT 
pHENIx 
CHATHAM PHENIX <> 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY ha? 
New York City NATIONAL 


BANK 


MAEN OFFICE: 149 BROADWAY AND 
TRUST COMPANY 





Established I1Si2 . Resources More Than 8300,000,000 


I think THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY to be one of 
the best, and I watch 
for each issue with the 
anticipation of spend- 


ing several evenings of 
pleasure with it. 


W. G. CULBRETH 
Exec. Vice President, Republic Bank, 
West Hollywood, Cal. 








WHEN YOU’RE ON THE 
MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


When beloved personages 
pass, the memorial their as- 
sociates appreciate most, is a 
bronze tablet, placed in a con- 
spicuous position where their 
work has been accomplished. 


Such a memorial is an inspi- 
ration to those who carry on 
the work. 


Write us for illustrations of fine 
tablets we have produced. 


THE ART IN BRONZE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1622 East 41st Street « Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture a most complete group of 


all Bronze signs—"'Next Window, Please."’ 
Sample shipped on approval, $4.00 each. 
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N the business of 
manufacturing en- 
velopes, too, there 
are standards of 
safety, integrity, 
reliability and fair 
dealing. 






ECO 


ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 


Estate Dangers Charted 
In New Booklet 


A new booklet just issued by the Fore- 
man-State Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago, is not only a novelty, but a very 
effective piece of literature. It is one of 
a series. This particular piece is entitled 
‘*Chart of your estate marking the navig- 
able waters and the lurking dangers.’’ 

The cover is in the form of an ancient 
chart pictorially treated and showing the 
course an estate must follow, beginning 
with a building labeled, ‘‘ Your Property,’’ 
and ending with a harbor labeled, ‘‘ Port 
Security.’’ Some of the dangers along the 
way are labeled ‘‘Port of Transfer, Isle 
of Waivers, Debt Shallows, Inheritance 
Tax Reef, Shrinkage Zone, Unwise Invest- 
ment Rocks, Doubtful & Desperate Assets, 
Gales of Inexperience, Pirates’ Cove, 
Cache of Blue Sky Stock Salesmen, Pro- 
bate shoals, Buoy of Dispute & Litiga- 
tion.’’ 

Some of the favorable signs that help 
to chart the way to Port Security are 


‘“*Ready Cash Lightship, Fortress of 
Family Protection, Widow’s Sheltered 
Haven, Son’s Land of Opportunity, 


Daughter’s Field of Financial Independ- 
ence.’’ 

The copy inside the book is labeled ‘‘A 
Service to Assist You In Plotting A Wise 
Course.’’ 

This is a booklet that everyone interest- 
ed in trust development should have. A 
copy may be obtained by addressing T. T. 
Weldon, Foreman-State Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


Here Is The Sort Of Director 
To Seek 


If every bank could choose directors as 
a trustee was just selected by the Board 
of Trustees of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York, banks would 
become stronger, more successful, and more 
profitable. 

The new trustee is Hendon Chubb of the 
firm of Chubb & Son, marine underwriters. 
He is president and director of the Federal 
Insurance Co. and the U. S. Guarantee Co. 
He is a director of the General Trading 
Co., Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., of the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, St. Joseph Lead Co., of the South 
Porto Rico Sugar Co., and of the U. S. 
Salvage Assn. His wide connections will 
be of genuine value to the bank. 





A Good Judge Who Became 
A Good Banker 


To his fellow-townsmen, Stephen A. 
Graham, president of the newly formed 
First National Trust and Savings Bank of 
Port Huron, Mich. is known as Judge 
Graham. 

Several years ago, he was a judge and 
at that time was elected to head the 
Federal & Commercial Sav'ngs Bank of 
Port Huron. A few months ago, his bank 
and the First National joined the 
Guardian-Detroit Union Group. Now the 
two have been merged under the name the 
First National Trust & Savings Bank. 
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REGARDED 


as an outstanding example of 
the modern office building. 


OHIO SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


Mills, Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff, 
Architects, Toledo, Ohio 


Cloth-lined metal Weather- 
strips of course 


Cold, Drafts, Dust and Gases 
cannot enter 


Minimum fuel and upkeep 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6111 W. 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Does A Cattle Breeder Make 
A Good Banker? 


| This question is prompted by the success 

and recent promotion of Shirley S. Ford, 
from vice president of the Great Falls 
National Bank, Great Falls, Montana, to 
vice president of the United States Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Montana bank has resources of only 
$3,000,000, whereas the resources of the 
Omaha bank exceeds $26,000,000. 

Mr. Ford has twice been president of 
the Montana Hereford Breeders Associa- 
tion, and, as a breeder of purebred cattle, 
has a personal interest in the cattle 
eountry. Mr. Ford will find many oppor- 
i tunities to serve the Omaha bank, because 

Omaha is the destination of*many cattle 
from the grazing states. 


THE INTERNATIONAL-MADISON 

BANK AND TRUST CO. of New York 

City, has engaged the services of Alexander 

H. Walsh, formerly vice president of the 

' Chatham-Phenix National Bank and Trust 
; Co. as vice president, with offices in the 
' new 37th street branch at Seventh Ave. 
The new building to house this branch has 

just been opened. 


BE cn ee Increased 
anks heporte osec F eJeze 
acilities 


Alabama 
Gantt—Bank of Gantt 
Oneonta—Blount County State Bank 


Arkansas 
Altheimer—Bank of Altheimer Wid 
(Expects to reopen) | or 
Batesville—North Arkansas Bank 
Bauxite—Bank of Bauxite Ss 
Benton—Benton Bank & Trust Co. cope 
Bentonville—Benton County National 
Bank 
Bentonville—First State Bank 
Bonanza—First State Bank 
Branch—Bank of Branch 


Carlisle—Arkansas State Bank 
Carthage—Bank of Carthage 


Carthage—Bank of MISsIssIPP! VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Clarendon—Bank of Clarendon i BROADWAY and OLIVE = 
Corning—Corning Bank & Trust Co. SAINT LouISs 


Dardanelle—Farmers Bank 
Dermott—Exchange Bank & Trust Co. 
De Valls Bluff—Peoples State Bank 
Eudora—Eudora Bank & Trust Co. 
Fordyee—Bank of Fordyce 
Fouke—State Bank of Fouke 
Guion—Izard County Bank 
Hampton—Hampton State Bank 
Heber Springs—Cleburne County Bank 
Helena—Merchants & Planters Bank REPLACES SEALING WAX 


Hope—Arkansas Bank & Trust Co. e e 
‘ me Original »» Only 


Houston—Bank of Houston 
Humphrey—Merchants & Planters Bank 
Imboden—Peoples Bank 9 
Junction City—Merchants & Farmers Dp A N K E R S 

Bank 
Kingsland—Cleveland County Bank F | 7 H xy K | N S E A i S 
Lake Village—Chicot Trust Co. 
Leachville—Bank of Leachville 
Leola—State Bank of ‘Leola Approved by Postal Department and 
Lepanto—Bank of Lepanto Insurance Companies 


Little Rock—American Exchange Trust 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


Co. 
Monticello—Drew County Bank & Trust 412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MecRae—Peoples Bank 
Co. Write for Samples and Prices 
(Continued on next page) 
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For BANKERS in 1931 


We Recommend 
These 5 Points of Progress 
<a> 


Based on Sound 


PRINCIPLES 


Develop Matured 


PoLicigEs 


Out of which will grow workable 


PLANS 


For expression in detailed 


PROGRAMS 


That will guide each day’s 
PROCEDURES 










All leading up to lasting 
PROFITS 


For Principles, Policies, and Plans —~ Read 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


For Plans, Programs and Procedures ~ Read 


The Bankers Service Bulletin 













For Profits—Read your bank’s own records and 
see how much can be done by steady attention to 
these two magazines. 
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Morrilton—Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

Nashville—Planters Bank & Trust Co. 

Newport—Arkansas Trust Co. 

Osceola—First State Bank 

Oxford—Bank of Oxford 

Pangburn—Bank of Pangburn 

Paragould—Security Bank & Trust Co. 

Perry—Perry State Bank 

Pine Bluff—Merchants & Planters Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Pollard—Bank of Pollard 

Rector—First National Bank 

Salem—Bank of Salem 

Seotland—Bank of Scotland 

Stephens—Peoples Bank 

St. Paul—Bank of St. Paul 

Strong—Victoria Bank 

Stuttgart—First State Bank 

Thornton—Citizens Bank 

Tyronza—Bank of Tyronza 

Wabbaseka—Bank of Wabbaseka 

Walnut Ridge—Planters National Bank 

Wilmot—Wilmot Bank 


California 


Hollywood—Bank of Hollywood 


Colorado 


Boone—Citizens State & Savings Bank 
Rifle—Union State Bank 


Connecticut 


New Haven—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


Georgia 


Barwick—Bank of Barwick 

Cave Spring—Bank of Cave Spring 

Cochran—Cochran -Banking Co. 

Dallas—Commercial Bank 

Martin—Bank of Martin 

Rome—Citizens Floyd Bank & Trust Co. 

Surrency—Exchange Bank—(Failed to 
organize) 

Toccoa—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Illinois 


Benton—First National Bank 
Blandinsville—Huston Banking Co. 
Broadlands—First State Bank 
Carthage—Marine Trust Co. of Carthage 
Centralia—Merchants State Bank 
Clayton—Bartlett & Wallace State Bank 
Geff—State Bank of Geff 
Golden—Exchange State Bank 
Goreville—Citizens State Bank 
Hamilton—Peoples State Bank 
Keenes—Farmers State Bank 
Marion—First National Bank 
Payson—Payson State Savings Bank 
Plymouth—First National Bank 
Quiney—Quincy-Ricker National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Quiney—South Side State Savings Bank 
Quincy—State Savings Loan & Trust Co. 
Rock Grove—Rock Grove State Bank 
Rockport—Peoples State Bank 
Sciota—State Bank of Sciota 
Timewell—Timewell State Bank 
Ullin—First National Bank 
Waynesville—Waynesville State Bank 
Westfield—First National Bank 
Zeigler—Zeigler State Bank 


Indiana 


Corydon Junction—Jackson 
Bank (New Salisbury P. 0.) 

English—Crawford County State Bank 

Manilla—Manilla Bank 

Miami—Farmers State Bank 

New Albany—Liberty State Bank 

Orleans—Citizens State Bank 

Paoli—Paoli State Bank 

Raub—Raub State Bank 

Winchester—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Township 
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Iowa 
Correctionville—Bailey State Bank 
George—George Savings Bank 
Grand River—Farmers State Bank 
Marcus—Exchange Bank of Marcus 
Roland—First National Bank 
Secranton—Bank of Scranton 
Sioux City—First National Bank 
Sioux City—Leeds Bank of Sioux City 
Sioux City—Sioux National Bank in 

Sioux City 

Tracy—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Kansas 
Cleburne—Cleburne State Bank 
Dearing—Dearing State Bank 
Nortonville—Exchange State Bank 
Toronto—Toronto State Bank 
Ulysses—Grant County State Bank 


Kentucky 
Booneville—Owsley County Deposit Bank 
Caneyville—Bank of Caneyvill 
Clay—Webster County Bank 
Crestwood—Crestwood State Bank 
Fern Creek+—Bank of Fern Creek 
(Buechel P. O.) 
Franklin—McElwain-Meguiar Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Fulton—Farmers Bank 
Fulton—First National Bank 
Glennsboro—Farmers Bank 
(Lawrenceburg P. 0.) 
Horse Cave—First National Bank 
Liberty—Citizens State Bank 
Louisville—American Mutual 
Bank 
Louisville—Bankers Trust Co. | 
Louisville—First Standard Bank 
Louisville—The Louisville Trust Co. 
Louisville—National Bank of Kentucky 
Louisville—Union Central Bank 
Madisonville—Hopkins County Bank 
Middlesboro—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
Shively—Bank of St. Helens 
Sulphur—Peoples Bank 
Woodbury—Woodbury Deposit Bank 
Louisiana 
Centerville—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Sikes—First State Bank 
Winnfield—Bank of Commerce 
Maryland 
Baltimore—Chesapeake Bank of Balti- 
more 


Savings 


Massachusetts 
West Springfield—West Springfield Trust 
Co. 


Michigan 
Detroit—Cadillae Savings Bank 
Hamtramek—Cadillae Savings Bank 
Hamtramek—Citizens Bank 


Minnesota 
Kinbrae—Kinbrae State Bank 
Ranier—American State Bank 
Mississippi 
Collins—Bank of Collins 
Corinth—Corinth Bank & Trust Co. 
Dunean—Bank of Duncan 


Missouri 
Amity—Farmers Bank 
Ashley—Bank of Ashley 
Bethel—Farmers Bank 
Bloomfield—Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co. 
Bowling Green—Pike County Bank 
Brashear—State Bank of Brashear 
Campbell—First National Bank 
Caruthersville—First National Bank 

(Continued on next page) 
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Pg gee: 
ECURE YOUR LOANS 


TO MANUFACTURERS 
With Warehsuse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 
Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE ( OMPANY 


One La Salle Street 
Chicago 
403 Hoyt St., Portland 


Need the Unexpected 


Ever Happen To 
Commercial Loans? 


In making large loans to manufacturers, 
jobbers, brokers and: retailers the use of 
warehouse receipts covering readily mar- 
ketable merchandise is becoming the rule 
in the avoidance of the common creditor 
position for banks. 


Where the merchandise to be collater- 
alized is not and cannot be economically 
placed in a public warehouse, field or 
branch warehousing will protect the lend- 
er’s interest in merchandise on the bor- 
rower’s premises. 


The virtues of the warehouse receipt as 
collateral will gladly be explained to you 
in detail by the nearest member of the 
Committee on Banking Relations, one of 
whom is located in each Federal Reserve 
District. This service is rendered abso- 
lutely without obligation, of course. 


For information, address the 


Committee On Banking Relations 
Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 


1816 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


A limited supply of booklets entitled “Ware- 

house Receipts as Collateral” is available and 

a copy will be gladly forwarded to any banker 

upon request to the Committee on Banking 
Relations. 








A. T. GIBSON, President 
37 Drumm St. 
San Francisco 


W. P. Story Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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Doniphan—Doniphan State Bank 
Doniphan—Ripley County Bank 
East Prairie—New East Prairie Bank 
Edina—Bank of Edina { 
Edina—Knox County Savings Bank 

Green City—Bank of Green City ' 
Hannibal—Hannibal Trust Co. 
Jonesburg—Peoples Exchange Bank 

La Belle—La Belle Savings Bank 

La Grange—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Moody—Bank of Moody ; 
Naylor—State Bank of Naylor 
Oakwood—Farmers Bank 

Parma—Parma Bank 
Portageville—Portageville Bank 
Puxico—Citizens State Bank 
Ridgeway—First National Bank 


ao 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 


tablishments. It functions through a system of | 
i 
i 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 


m . Rockville—Bank of Rockville " 
over 6 thousand of its own branc es in England Rutledge—Rutledge Exchange Bank ; 
and representation in every banking town in the Senath—Bank of Senath ‘ 


world, and is amaply equipped (as are the Paris 


Whiteside—Whiteside Bank 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 


Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- —— iene : ‘ 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of nilipsbarg—Granite County Ban 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to Nebraska 
establish a London connexion are invit Elgin—First National Bank ' 
to communicate with the Orleans—Bank of Orleans : 
Manager New Jersey 


Palisades Park—Morsemere Trust Co. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
Cc. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


New York—Bank of United States 


North Carolina 

Asheville—American National Bank 

Asheville—Bank of West Asheville ' 

Asheville—Biltmore-Oteen Bank 

Asheville—Central Bank & Trust Co. 

Black Mountain—Commonwealth Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Bryson City—Citizens Bank 

Charlotte—First National Bank 

Danbury—Bank of Stokes 
(Branch of Walnut Cove) 

Germanton—Bank of Stokes County ' 

Greenville—National Bank of Green- 
ville 

Hayesville—Clay County Bank 

Hendersonville—American Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Hendersonville—Citizens National Bank 

Hendersonville—First Bank & Trust Co. 


New York | 





HBAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 6B.C.2 
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County 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


_ 





A Complete Banking Service 













The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aguitania” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Hobgood—Bank of Hobgood 

King—Bank of Stokes County (Branch 
of Walnut Cove) 

Lilesville—Bank of Lilesville 

Lowell—Bank of Lowell 

Maxton—Bank of Robeson 























Murphy—Bank of Murphy 
Rockingham—Bank of Pee Dee 
Tryon—First Bank & Trust Co. 

Walnut Cove—Bank of Stokes County 
Waynesville—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
Zebulon—Zebulon Banking & Trust Co. 


North Dakota i 
Alexander—Bank of Alexander rh 
Balta—Pierce County State Bank 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


FS NEE IE 





Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 








| TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
eet are : a : Epping—Citizens State Bank 
—— Flasher—Flasher State Bank 
Foxholm—Foxholm State Bank 
Havana—Havana State Bank 
Monango—Bank of Monango 
Wildrose—First Citizens Bank 
York—Bank of York 











Your publication is very beneficial and should be read 
by everyone interested in banking. 





Ohio 
B. KILE Mendon—First National Bank 
Cashier, Chardon Savings Bank Co., Chardon, Ohio Oklahoma : 


Vanoss—First State Bank 
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Oregon 


Weston—Farmers Bank 

Pennsylvania 
Sharon—Dollar Title & Trust Co. 
Tyrone—Farmers & Merchants National 

Bank 

South Carolina 
Honea Path—Bank of Honea Path 
Kline—Bank of Kline 


South Dakota 
Brentford—Farmers State Bank 
Canistota—Canistota State Bank 
Canning—Farmers State Bank 
Colman—Citizens State Bank 
Elk Point—First National Bank 
Eureka—Guaranty State Bank 
Gayville—Security State Bank 
Groton—Brown County Banking Co. 
Hoven—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Hoven—Hoven State Bank 
Meckling—Bank of Meckling 
Onaka—First State Bank 
Orient—Orient State Bank 
Rockham—Farmers State Bank 
Rowena—Rowena State Bank 
Selby—Walworth County State Bank 
(Will possibly reopen January 1, 1931) 
Seneea—State Bank of Seneca 
South Shore—South Shore Bank 
Tennessee 
Bradyville—Cannon County Banking Co. 
(Branch of Woodbury) 
Dyersburg—Mereantile Bank & Trust 








Co. 

Jacksboro—Campbell County Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Knoxville—Holston-Union National 
Bank 


Lenoir City—Peoples Bank 

Nashville—Bank of Tennessee 

Nashville—Liberty Bank & Trust Co. 

Nashville—Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

Newbern—Peoples State Bank 

Newport—First National Bank 

Paris—First State Bank & Trust Co. 

Woodbury—Cannon County Banking Co. 
Texas 

Alba—Alba National Bank 

Alvord—First National Bank 

Blum—Farmers State Bank 

Liberty Hill—Connell & Hickman, Pri- 

vate Bkrs. 

Southmayd—Security State Bank 
Virginia 

Chatham—Chatham Savings Bank 
West Virginia 

Lewisburg—Bank of Greenbrier 

Wayne—Peoples State Bank 





TA nd in 1931 | 


what more can 
we say than:~ 
“Large Enough 
to Serve Any: 
Strong Enough 
to Protect All 


s 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 








NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Report 
4 National Banks; 3 State Banks 


State « Town NAME OF BANK 
. 
Arkansas 
Helena Phillips National Bank of 
Helena 
Massachusetts 
Brookline The First National Bank of 
(Boston, P. O.) Brookline * 
esota 
ee *Currie State Bank 
e 
Elgin Elgin National Bank 
New Mexico 
Portales *Citizens Bank of Portales 
New York 
Pike *Farmers State Bank ae 
Yonkers The Park National Bank of 


Yonkers 
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SURPLUS « 





CaPpimTaL Pucees CORRESPONDENT 
GRRE beccccceaas J. G. Burke, Soloman Bldg., 
Helena, Ark. 

SEED lisvecdeaces Arthur P. Crosby, 124 Dean Rd. 
A eee H. Eiselein, Buffalo Lake, Minn. 
SP Ecasnecdacs D. L. Jauvenat 
25,000 $ 6,250 H. J. Hass 

Surplus 
ees | eee J. N. MeGee, Cashier 
BE lawicedaene Romolo D’Aloia, 273 New Main 


St. 



























































CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


10 Consolidations; 9 Purchases; 1 Title Change; 22 Mergers; 4 Absorptions; 
1 Reorganization; 10 Successions; 13 Taken Over 


State & Town PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME How CHaNGep CAPITAL gy PRESIDENT 
Arkansas 
Benton Benton Trust Co. Benton Bank & Trust Co. PN: )s occu encarsuduesoe kee A. V. Martin 
Fayetteville First National Bank Arkansas National Bank and Consolidation $125,000 $ 28,090 
: First National Bank 
Foreman Citizens Bank Merchants & Planters Bank Merger 25,000 3,000 L. C. Shackelford 
and Citizens Bank 
Mount Ida Bank of Montgomery County Caddo Valley Bank, Norman, Merger 10,000 Pre rn 


Oden State Bank, Oden, 
and Montgomery County 
Bank, Mt. Ida 


Siloam Springs Hutchings First National Bk. First National Bankin Siloam Succeeds rrr H. G. Hutchings 
Springs 
Siloam Springs Hutchings First National Bk. State Bank Purchased WO cas sataxed H. G. Hutchings 
Connecticut 


Hartford City Bank & Trust Co. Mutual Bank & Trust Co.and Consolidation 1,000,000 2,401,040C. C. Chase 
City Bank & Trust Co. 


and First National Bank 


CasHIER 


H. H. Thompson, 


Sec 


A. A. Reece 


Z. W. Ford 
Z. W. Ford 


E. 8. Warner 


Florida 
St. Petersburg Union Trust Co. First Security Bank Succeeds 100,000 75,000 N. B. Brophy W. W. McEachern, 
Surplus & Treas. 
Reserves 
Georgia 
Carrollton Peoples Bank First National Bank Taken over 60,000 26,490G. W. Fleming G. C. Cook 
Illinois 
Cambridge Farmers National Bank Pe cen (er Se —M— ill h ctl wae heen eS ae eee eee edsba eh seleberetewaas nc nads 
Farmers National Bank 
Chicago Builders & Merchants Bank Builders & Merchants State Merger 450,000 150,370 P. C. Mellander Martin Katte 
& Trust Co. Bank and Capital State 
Savings Bank 
Morris First National Bank First Trust & Sav. Bank Absorbed 100,000 62,760 R. S. Cunnea E. L. Fletcher 
Peoria First National Bank First Trust & Savings Bank Taken over 550,000 1,196,700 Wm. E. Stone H. L. Harsch 
Virginia Petefish Skiles & Co. Lr Tene = Laci cuonclenscesaeueleus\webascetbobebiowesOeeeuue es 
Decatur First State Bank First National Bank Succeeds 100,000 23,930C. A. Dugan T. F. Graliker 
Frankfort First State Bank First National Bank and Merger 100,000 75,000 W. P. Sidwell O. G. Symons 
Frankfort Loan & Tr. Co. 
Marion First National Bank ee ee ee ee COR NO, i vs ccc criclduscecccusticdeeeéersesceubechebweeadoeaecte@ee 
and First National Bank 
Poseyville Bozeman Waters First Nat'l First National Bank and Merger 50,000 10,000G. J. Waters Floyd Martin 
Bank Bozeman Waters National 
Bank 
Iowa 
Clinton City National Bank rn rs Te POON” Bi nse on bwclosevedsuccheswOhees cd Sunes esdesawnbeense nese 
Moor, Iowa 
Mt. Pleasant Henry County Savings Bank First National Bank and Consolidation 36,000 tcc etnwaavivncee W. H. Evans 
Henry Co. Savings Bank 
Kansas 
Lyons Lyons Exchange Bank EE POSTTEST: CORTE ETT re LETTE TTT ee Trees ee 
and Lyons Exchange Bank, 
Lyons 
Kentucky 
Paducah City National Bank First National Bank and Purchased 300,000 Ss nab sande vedensssls dhameauks 
Mechanics Tr. & Sav. Bk. 
Smithland Smithland Bank Farmers Bank, Birdsville,and Consolidation 25,000 40,260 J. C. Parsons L. L. Wilson 
Smithland Bank 
Louisiana 
Independence Independence Bank & Trust Independence Bank and Merger 50,000 13,38C Adam Kluchin I. L. Hoover 
0. Farmers & Merchants Bk 
New Orleans Interstate Trust & Banking New Orleans Bank & Trust; Merger 750,000 1,558,100 L. H. Dinkins C. W. Hogan 
Co. Co. and Interstate Trust 
& Banking Co. 
land : 
Sykesville Central Trust Co. of Mary- Sykesville National Bank EEE, RPE COLO EET ee eer rT rere W. M. Chipley, 
land, Sykesville (Stn. of Treas. 
Frederick) 
Massachusetts 
Belmont Belmont Trust Co. Waverly Trust Co. and Merger 200,000 112,240 A. L. Taylor A. F. Kendall, 
Mi Belmont Trust Co. Treas. 
Decatur First State Bank ee Bank and First Merger 40,000 14,030.E. E. Copley L. E. Van Antwerp 
State Bank 
Detroit American State Trust Co. United States Trust Co. Title 300,000 119,230 R. M. Allan |W. a yx" 
pec. reas. 
Flint Union Industrial Trust &Sav. Union Industrial Bank and Merger 2,000,000 1,946,050C. S. Mott ’ lH. R. Wilkin 
an Union Industrial Trust Co. : 
Port Huron First National Trust & Sav. Federal Commercial & Sav. Merger 600,000 700,000'S. A. Graham R. T. Jackson 
Bank Bank and First National 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Minnesota 
Bethel State Bank of Bethel St. Francis State Bank, St. Consolidation 20,000 7,000S. A. Parker W. G. Cooper 
Francis, and State Bank of 
Bethel ; 
Evansville Farmers State Bank — State Bank, Melby, Taken over 15,000 7,500 K. O. Sattre F. S. Sattre 
Minn. 
Hancock Hancock National Bank First National Bank and Merger 40,000 14,590 H. F. Frisbee C. J. Bordewick 
e Hancock National Bank 
Minneapolis Northwestern National Bank Metropolitan National Bank Consolidation «— 6... ee cee cele ween ee teen ee eee e eee eee eee eenees 
and Northwestern Nat. Bk. 
St. Paul First Trust Co. of St. Paul Merchants Trust Co. and! Merger 1,000,000 350,000 P. L. Ray G. M. Brack, 
pi Northwestern Trust Co. Sec. & Treas. 
PI } - 
Tylertown Tylertown Bank ar Guaranty Bank & Trust Absorbed 50,000 50,430.E. W. Reid Robt. Babington 
0. 
Missouri rs 
Downing Bank of Downing Downing State Bank Succeeds 20,000 5,000John McWilliam (H. E. Potter 
Ewing Ewing Savings Bank F _—— Bank and Bank of Merger 25,000 5,000 D. M. Rollins E. 8. Terpening 
lwing 
ao Farmers & Merchants Zank Citizens Bank Purchased 30,000 24,000 F. L. Fitch J. N. Carter 
ontana 
- a First National Bank Bank of Commerce Taken over 200,000 80,830,H. C. Keith W. F. Schnell 
e 
Lincoln Havelock National Bank of|First National Bank, Have-|Title wn cece lec cece ccclecccccccccccceterlenevccecveecesces 
Lincoln lock 
New Jersey 
Ocean City First National Bank Ocean Clty Tithe & Test Co.Comacidatiom onc cv ccccs|sicdicnscsacdecseecascsuertcasiovessenssuseenees 
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New York 
Baldwin 


New York 


North Dakota 
Fessenden 
Rugby 


Ohio 
Canton 
Fostoria 


Youngstown 
Oklahoma 
Carmen 
Hulbert 
Nowata 
Oregon 
Pendleton 


Pennsylvania 
Millvale 
Monessen 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Nashville 
Nashville 


Oakdale 
Pulaski 
Texas 
Bonham 
Borger 
Eastland 
Ferris 


Gatesville 
Linden 


— 

osslyn 

West Virginia 
Charleston 


State & Town 


Arizona 
Yuma 


Lockesburg 
McRae 
Delaware 


Wilmington 


Florida 
Haines City 
Indiana 


English 
Manilla 
South Bend 


Iowa 
Earlham 

Minnesota 
Walters 


Missouri 
Mt. Vernon 
New York 
Jamaica, Queens 
North Carolina 
Hendersonville 
North Dakota 
Minnewauken 
South Dakota 
Cresbard 
Utah 


Spanish Fork 


Brookneal 
isconsin 


Blair 
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PRESENT NAME Former NAME How Cuancep = CapiIraL Paowsre PRESIDENT CasHIER 
oats } Bank & Sunrise National Bank Succeeds 100,000 52,7303. W. Lacey Wm. A. Culver 
rust Co. 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. American Trust Co. and Bk.|Merger iw cc ccc cece calc c cece cece cc cccccfecccccceecs 
of Manhattan Trust Co. 
First National Bank Security State Bank, Bowden|Purchased —«—_—ii jw. elec cc cele cence ccc ccceces duvntcimn ae aae 
Citizens State Bank ra County State Bank, Taken over 25,000 27,970H. O. Lyngstad L. N, Sessing 
alta 
The Canton Bank Canton Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 150,000 100,000 R. V. Mitchell G. G. Robertson 
Union National Bank —— PAPE: = Nas. a va walaclvadsudeoncie the beswanedcsdcundueddbeetaaneun 
ayne 
City Trust & Sav. Bank Youngstown State Bank Purchased _Wi........ Pe eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
Citizens State Bank Carmen State Bank Succeeds 15,000 10,006H. M. Sterba W. A. Richardson 
First State Bank First National Bank Succeeds 15,000 2,050 D. O. Scott G. O. Patterson 
Commercial Bank Commercial National Bank Succeeds 50,000 20,3008. F. Wilkinson Hugh Wilkinson 
Inland Empire Bank Bank of Helix, Helix, and'Consolidation 250,000 97,680J. W. Maloney B. A. Davis 
Inland Empire Bank 
Bank of Millvale Keystone State Bank Purchased 125,000 442,790 Chas. C. Henderson E. B. McRoberts 
First National Bank & Trust Citizens National Bank Purchased 160,000 206,460 J. H. Kelly A. E. Thomas 
0. e 
City National Bank & Trust/Woodiend Bank & Trast Co.|\Merger fon c ccc ccc lcccc ccc ceclecccccccccccccccclecsccccoccceccecs 
Co. and City National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Industrial Trust Co. ROG DG SRC RATED hie dike ce cthicccccdncdhdecnccicsdaudetsclindaceveeeuaweoes 
East Tennessee National Bk. City National Bank and East|Merger (ook ce cc ccc cele ccc cece ccc ccccccleccncecececececes 
Tennessee National Bank 
American National Bank PO ee ee ee faeces ecbocccccevedhicedcnedescuveadeaccacensweeuedas 
and American National Bk. 
Commerce Union Bank re —=—<“<“<—~& in hn cnn eens hed acebsanenwenscccacsedecdewaenbeontal 
Bank and Commerce Union 
Bank 
Depositors State Bank Oakdale Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 25,000 ..........\J. M. Hickman L. M. Jeffer 
Union Bank Peoples Bank and Union Bk. Merger 200,000 A ee pe SR ae so 
First National Bank First State Bank, Savoy Absorbed TT CE Pe CO PEE OT eT eee re 
Borger State Bank First National Bank Taken over 25,000 5,770 A. P. Borger J. T. Peyton 
Texas State Bank Exchange National Bank Absorbed 100,000 40,120 T. L. Overbey H. Brelsford, Jr. 
— & Merchants State Ferris National Bank Taken over 50,000 50,000 D. H. Moyers Hal Weatherford 
an 
Gatesville National Bank Pek Dees ee: MTN icine nwasleadicudeacdiewenedecustuscewabweacesecuaseueen 
First National Bank Citizens State Bank WE: «= (ls hu dwiewdedabidclbwuden dekdddcndoneenedecneedeanhaeeeane 
Arlington Trust Co., Inc. Trust Co. of Northern Va. Taken over 100,000 | RA ey A. B. Porsis 
Charleston National Bank Kanawha National Bank and Consolidation 1,062,500 


Charleston National Bank 


1,449,000 Isaac Loewenstein R. E. Eskins 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


11 State Banks; 1 National Bank; 6 Reopened Banks 


NaMeE or Bank 


Old Dominion Bank (Branch of Globe, Ariz.) 


Bank of Lockesburg (Reopened) 
Peoples Bank (Reopened) 


Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 

(To open January 2, 1931) 
State Bank of Haines City (Reopened) 
Crawford County State Bank (Reopened) 


Citizens Bank 
Western State Bank 


Earlham Savings Bank (To open January 3, 1931) 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
(To open on or before January 1, 1931) 


First National Bank 

Savings Bank of Central Queens 
State Trust Co. 

Benson County State Bank 
Bank of Cresbard (Reopened) 
Bank of Spanish Fork 

Bank of Brookneal 


Home Bank (Reopened) 


1. Save a percentage of all you earn and 
put it into a savings account. 


SuRPLUS « 


CaPmraL Paogrre PRESIDENT 
GN sk dive can chadunebasecnssuueasseusee 
ane wndenns H. F. Hammond 
5,000,000) .......... H. G. Little 
Authorized 
Capital 
Te L. W. Smith 
25,000 $7,180 S. J. Elsby 
10,000 2,500 J. D. Case 
25,000 6,250 Martin Kanrewski 
Surplus 
25,000 12,500 C. E. Deets 
20,000 4,000 Henry Matz 
25,000 10,000 J. H. Hahn 
...... Henry Mollenbauer, Jr. 
30,000|..........|/R. C. Clarke 
15,000 15,000 M. M. Hayden 
20,000 5,000 W. H. Boekelheide 
25,000 15,000 Lars Nielsen 


San tas ecaes E. F. Haleg 
30,000 7,500 8S. P. Ibach 


Slogans To Use In Promoting Systematic Saving 


Suggested by Rome C. Stephenson, President, American Bankers Association. 


2. There is no substitute for a savings 


account. 


CASHIER 


G. M. Bennett 


D. 8. Hutchinson, Treasurer. 


H. B. Angle 

L. A. Helmbrecht 
Rue Miller 
Henry Niemiec 
Wallace Jackson 


A. V. Larson 


J. O. Burson 
F. C. Nunns 
E. E. Lott 

C. F. Pierson 
W. F. Fick 

H. A. Gardner 
T. 8. McCraw 
D. E. Bersing 











“Overs and Shorts” 


Let’s Have A Committee 
Investigate This 


Joe Kerr of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. tells the following story. 


Two Georgia darkies were discus- 
sing the financial condition of the 


The New Vice President Says 


Francis H. Sisson, recently elected 
second vice president of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, quoted 
from George Billings as follows: 


country. They 
didn’t agree. 
‘*You’s all 
wrong,’’ one 
vociferated. 
*‘Dey ain’t no 
money sho’tage. 
Ah asked mah 
bankuh is he 
out o’ money 
and he tuk me 
in de vault and 
showed me piles 
an’ piles o’ 
“money. An’ I 
says could he let 


THE TELLER 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


The teller in a bank has got the softest 
job I know, he doesn’t have to do a lot 
but count the scads of dough. All that 
he does the livelong day is neatly pile 
the “‘jack”; we bring to him each week 
our pay and get a little back. He gets 
so used to taking in instead of paying 
out that’s why he acts like ’twas a sin 
to cash a check, no doubt. A teller 
who remembers you is nice as he can 
be but if to him your face is new you’ll 
get the third degree. You’ve got to 
prove your father’s wife has had a son 
and heir and that you’re he, in real life, 


‘*The trouble with the American 


people is not 
that they are 
ignorant, but 
that they know 
a tremendous lot 
of things which 
are not true.’’ 


Nothing’s too 
Much for a 


Director 
Kind old lady: 
**Can you direct 
me to the Con- 
tinental Illinois 


me have jes’ a 
little. An’ he 
says sho’ he 
could. Has Ah any collat’rul? An’ 
Ah hasn’t. Now dat’s what’s de mat- 
tuh wif dis country. Dey’s plenty 0’ 
money but we’se jes’ runnin’ sho’t 
on collat’rul.’’ 


—~——_ 


Timely Cards 


Sam Judd, advertising Manager of 
the Mercantile Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis, is high in the 
first division of contenders for the 
most original 1930 Christmas card. 

He sent no card at all, but did 
send a blank white blotter which had 
been used to blot the words ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas, Sam Judd’’ in his own 
pen script. On this he wrote in red 
pencil : 

‘‘Times are hard 
‘*So I kept the card 
** And sent to you 
the blotter.’’ 

One recipient was so struck by the 
idea that he replied (in red pencil on 
a yellow scratch pad) as follows: 

‘‘Times are harder 

‘*Round this larder! 

‘**T’ve no ecard or 

‘**E’en the ardor 

*“To blot my tears, much less a 
motter. 

‘“My kids and I have et your 
blotter !’’ 


or take your check elsewhere. 


Bank, young 
man ?’’ 

Young Man: 
‘*Certainly, ma’am, for a half dol- 
lar.’’ 

K. 0. L.: ‘‘Isn’t that a little high 
priced, my lad ?’’ 

Young Man: ‘‘Not for a Bank 
Director, Madam.’’ 


W hat Tellers Do Between 
Customers 


A teller of a city bank has sent the 
following computation : 25 men could 
sit on a bench in 15,511,210,043,330,- 
985,984,000,000 different positions. 
Making 2 changes a minute or 1,000,- 
000 changes a year, it would take 15 
quintillion, 511 quadrillion, 210 tril- 
lion, 43 billion, 330 million, 985 thou- 
sand and 984 years to complete all 
the different positions. Figure it out 
for yourself. 


A New Use 


F. H. Mayes of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond tells the fol- 
lowing : 

‘“What became of that unpaid bill 
Dunn sent to us?’’ remarked the 
bank clerk to his wife. 

‘“Oh, that?’’ she asked. ‘‘I sent it 
back marked ‘insufficient funds’.’’ 
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